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The New Orchard. 

The young fruit grower may well doa 
little hard thinking over the Powell ideas in 
orchard culture. While none of the points 
are in themselves strictly new, they come 
with especial force because they are largely 
new as applied to orcharding, and because 
the results have proved to be fully up to 
expectations. 

Perhaps the most striking passage of 
Professor Powell’s address, as reported in 
these columns, is the reference to the grand 
work done by clover in holding water and 
in filling the soil with nitrogen. Every 
orchardist knows the trouble occasioned by 
tendency to drought as soon as the sod is 
fully used up, and he knows it will not do 
to sod the land down again. He knows also 
that no single element will give as much 
growth as nitrogen, which, however, comes 
high in the market forms. But hereisa 
soil kept fullof decayed matter to soak up 
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baring eet moisture, and also in three years dressed 
ae ee with 1350 pounds of nitrogen, worth ten 
‘atalogue free. cents a pound, or $135. ‘lruly an enormous 
ae ye result for some clover sowed late and plowed 
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early. 

Speaking of clover, it should be called to 
mind that the cemmon red variety will give 
best results, where the crimson will not 
live over winter. A Massachusetts orchard- 
ist, who has tried red clover in his young 
orchard, says it can be plowed under with 
common plow and ahorse in:early spring 
and only a very little need be left between 
the trees. He finds the results so far all 
that are claimed, but advises that the clover 
be not allowed to get too rank before plow- 
ing, or the mass of sour green matter in the 
soilmay be too great for best results. 

A word may be said to young men start- 
ing their first orchard this spring. Let him 
size up the situation first, and plant no more 
trees than he may be reasonably sure will 
get good care from start to bearing. A large 
per cent. of trees set are soon neglected and 
amount to nothing. He shouid choose only 
avery few varieties, and those such that he 
knows allabout them. It pays to buy good 
trees, and these are not usually the very 
cheapest. The soil should be well prepared 
With plenty of plant food from _previ- 
ous crops. Set the trees in straight rows 
and by a systematic plan. ,The effect of a 
good start goes a long way. 

Eu Rae 
More of the Clark Ideas. 


The recent articles on the Clark system 
appear to have raised new interest in the 
subject. As one farmer observes: ‘If we 
can get so much fertility out of the soil by 
surring it often, then one problem of farm- 





Ing is solved.” To round out the subject 
more completely Mr. Clark has prepared 
the following article, which ineludes the 
substance of his recent address to farmers 
at Auburn, Pa., and also answers a number 
of recent inquiries ; 

rhe tore we stir the soil the better the 
Crop. Intense cultivation is necessary for 
large crops of any kind. Hay in this coun- 
tty is annually worth millions more than 


Corn, cotton, Wheat, oats and rye combined. 
Fifty years ago it was worth $2,000,000, now 
t's neariy ten times as much. Science or 
Somethin s inust step in to help keep up the 
Supply. i have personally answered more 
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stay on the farms. Itis an honor to be a 
farmer. All the good Government lands 
are taken up. There is no better land in 
the world than right here. The hueand cry 
has been, go West, but that is past. You 
would better stay here. Most of the old 
farms are large enough to divide. You 
better stay with you: friends; you can make 
money and also remain with them. It is 
not necessary to have a large amount of 
land to make large money. . Most of us are 
land poor. There are thousands of money- 
making farms in this country of less than 
ten acres. Asa rule, the small farms make 
the most money. Look at the large returns 
of the truck gardener. Intense cultivation 
does it. 

Redtop and timothy when sown together 
will produce 14 tons per acre more hay than 
when sown by themselves. These grasses 
work well together and should be reseeded 
once in five or six years. :They should 
be sown Sept. 1; that is the time they 
would reseed themselves. All of the seed 
on a section should be sown and completed 
the same day. Why? Because the seed 
must all start together. I sow fourteen 
quarts of each kind of seed to the acre, be- 
tween lines 8} feet apart, and a definite 
amount of seed to each four rods. Half of 
each kind is sown each way. No other seed 
should ever be sown with them. It takes 
ten months from seeding to produce a crop 
of grass; forty days from the following 
May first. 

With intense cultivation, a drought rarely, 
if ever, hurts the first crop. The time to cut 
any kind of grass is when half the heads are 
in blossom. Two fine days will cure six 
tons or more of hay totheacre. With bad 
weather, no one can tell. Use all the yard 
manures you can get before seeding, but 
after seeding use nothing but bone, muriate 
of potash and nitrate of soda, or their equiv- 
alent. Thereafter fertilize every crop 
whether first or second. Bone makes body, 
potash strength, and soda is the driver. 

I always heap my hay when hot, say from 
2 to 4 P.M. Hay should be evenly 
packed in the mows, especially if the mows 
are large. The second crop should be cut 
just before frost, and the field kept clean for 
winter. 

Fields well cared for and kept clean will 
never winter-kill. Grass fields should never 
be pastured. You can never get as good re- 
sults by fertilizing old fields. No animals of 
any kind should ever stand, stamp, drop 
material, or otherwise do anything to kill 
out the stand. No part of the grass stand 
can ever be recovered except by reseeding. 

Keep your grass fields in every way as 
clean asa garden. Eternal vigilance is the 
price we pay to get the best results in grass 
culture or any crop. Among my corre- 
spondents there are numbers who have 
adopted my methods of grass culture, and in 
some cases they have produced larger crops 
than myself. A great many have reported 
five and six tons and more first crop of dry 
hay to the acre; some as high as seven tons, 
and in one case over eight tuns. My first 
experimental crop on sixteen acres was over 
sixty-four tons, and for many years the 
same field in two crops prcduced over one 
hundred. Or one fiat section of seven- 
eighths of an acre, covered with clay-gravel 
hard-pan, no vegetation on it, from one 
seeding, lasting thirteen years, twenty-six 
crops produced 104? tons. A section of five- 
eighths of an acre in two crops this year 
gave a rate of 21,400 pounds per acre. Not 
a year in the seventeen but what some ong, 
or more acres in my field have produced 
more than six tons, sometimes over seven 
tons, but there never has beena year in 
which the field has not produced more than 
six tons tothe twocrops. That is not due 
to favorable conditions to start with. It is 
due to better fertilization, intense cultiva- 
tionand care. The outside cost of hay pro- 
duced by this method does not exceed $2 
for labor and 33 for fertilizer; total cost per 
ton for well-dried hay in the barn, $5. A 
word morein relation to intense cultivation. 

A five-acre section of 1425 plum trees was 

grown without any fertilizer whatever. The 
result was more than sixteen feet actual 
average growth in four years, or over three 
hundred feet to each tree this year, witha 
product of 1500 large baskets of very large 
plums in the last two years, and without 
any fertilization. I have used nothing upon 
this field except the double-action cutaway 
harrow six times a month for three months 
each year. That was the intense cultivation 
given it which produced the result. 
A portion of my field remains as it was 
originally and not a ton of vegetation has 
annually grown on an acre in fifty years. 
That was the kind of land to start with. 
There is no poorer land in the country. I 
wish you would come and see it. 1f you do 
you will agree with me that intense cultiva- 
tion and care will work wonders. 

Mr. Samuel T. Earle of Centreville, Md.. 
writes Feb. 4: ‘‘ Your system of intense 
cultivation is working wonders on my land. 
We held an [nstitute last week. A lecturer 
from Ohio told us of one hundred acres of 
wheat he saw last season which, from in- 
tense cultivation, gave fifty bushels per 
acre. The effect on my land is perfectly 
marvelous. I would like to have you walk 
over my land with me. I have found that 
all it needs is proper cultivation.”” I have 
hundreds ot similar letters. They make me 
feel better for living in this age and time. 


Success Under Difficulties. 


Five years ago there came to the city a 
man who had been a farmer and country 
merchant in a _ neighburing State. He 
brought a fow hundred dollars with him 
and lost it tcying to keep a store toa suburb. 
He got sick and was cared for by some 
people who knew him, and on recovery had 
not a dollar nora relative in the State. He 
was sixty years old, and one foot was dis- 
abled. He had before him -visions of the 
poorhouse, or a walk back to his old home. 








He thought the matter of his future was a 











plain down grade to a poor relation’s grave. 
The story of his subsequent fortune is told 
in the Journal of Agriculture. 

Just at this juncture a man whom he had 
known in the past invited him to spend a 
week with himin the country. He went, 
and the pure air and the rest put hope in his 
heart, and he proposed to care for the cattle 
and the fowls on the place for his board, 
and the offer was accepted. He worked all 
that winter on these terms. At night the 
old man, whose name may be called John 
Jones, plaited some door-mats of shucks for 
the house and a large one for his own room 
which had no carpet. He could not read by 
lamp-light and continued to plait mats of 
shucks and grass, and found that he could 
sell them readily in the city. When the 
spring work began Jones had $45 in small 
money saved from his mat sales. He re- 
solved to try for himself again and rented 
some land near his friend and stocked it 
with fowls and hogs. He continued to feed 
his friend’s stock for his board, and worked 


and his wife, who wanted to cultivate the 
land, and last year the old, worn-out patch 
looked like a prosperous farm. The gullies 
were filled, and potatoes and garden stuff 
were raised in abundance. The whole place 
was alive with fuwls, and a pretty herd of 
cows ranged the country near the farm. 
The year | been a good one, and Mr. 
Jones has ho debt, has some money, a good 
horse and buggy, and while a little more 
gray and @ little more lame, does not have 
any fear of the almshouse, for he cou'd 
easily sell his'belongings for $2000, and it 
produces for him more money than he 
needs and ¢very comfort and good health. 
Now is more easily written about 


than the living—but it shows that 
industry and economy will bring their re- 
ward. « 
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| Garden Seeds Costly. 
“* Farming will cost something this year,” 
observed aifarmer, after noting the quota- 
tions for grass seeds. All kinds, nearly, of 
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a small crop of his own of vegetables and 
potatoes. He paid his rent and had $115 
when winter began and felt rich. He 
bought forty acres of land, twenty acres of 
it already cleared and worn out, for $200. 
There was a fence, but no houses,a good 
welland some peaches and plum trees in 
healthy condition. He bought the land at 
$668 cash and tbe balance in one or two 
years. . 

With his own hands Mr. Jones. built a 
chicken house, a stable and pig lot, all ot 
pire poles, during the winter, and worked 
for his friend as usual. His foot never got 
well, and he hobbled the mile between the 
two places back and forth. He made a 


| little money with the fowls and hogs, his 


door-mats and baskets, plaited of shucks 
and grass. The baskets were so thick that 
eggs could be kept in them in the winter 
without freezing. He bought some lumber 
and helped a “‘ saw-and-hatchet carpenter ”’ 
to build him a one-room cabin or his land, 
which cost. him $28. With a little more 
than $50 in cash he moved to his new 
house, using a shelf for a bed, and with $6 
worth of furniture and cooking utensils, he 
went to work for himself full of hope and 
energy. 

He had no remarkable success, but he had 
food for the winter and nearly $200 on the 
first of October. When his next note for his 
land fell due, he paid both notes, made his 
room more comfortable with furniture and 
utensils, and went to work as usual on his 
baskets and mats and bought a cowanda 
horse, both on credit, from neighbors. He 
killed and sold eleven hogs and got $52 for 
them, paid for his cow, worth $15, and paid 
$15 on the debt for the horse, which cost 
him $80. 

When spring came again Mr. Jones found 
himself with very little money, but with 
seed and utensils, fences in perfect condi- 
tion, and with a calf to sell, butter to sell, 
fruit looking well, fowls in plenty and 
twelve hogs and pigs. His horse was his 
only debt. He could not plow and had to 
depend on his fruit, berries, fowls, butter 
and his garden. All did fairly well and the 
horse was paid for, a comfortable two-room 
cottage built, two more cows purchased and 
a pole barn built to hold the potatoes, 
pumpkins, onions and the hay saved for the 
horse. There was $120 on hand in cash. 











The first?cabinjwas turned over to a man 


bulk seeds seem to share in the advance, 
especially peas, beans and corn, which have 
gone up two hundred to three hundred per 
cent. Dealers say that last season was 
unfavorable for growing and ripening the 
seed crop. Beans suffered very severely 
from the wet weather. Seeds which the 
wholesalers contracted for at $2.40 are now 
listed at $6.50 a bushel, which is nearly 
$1.50 more than the highest price that has 
been paid for thirty or forty years. Horti- 
cultural and bush cranberzy beans also suf- 
fered, but not so badly as the wax beans. 
These were also contracted for at $2.40, 
and they are now listed at $4.50. Very 
little sweet corn matured properly for seeds, 
and the contract price of $1.75 is now more 
than $5 on the price lists. The greatest 
percentage of increase is on cucumber seeds, 
which have been bought by the wholesalers 
for years for 18 cents a pound. They are 
now paying $2.50, as there were no seeds 
grown last year, the only seeds on the mar- 
ket being some that were carried over. 
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Very Successful Pig Raising. 


Questious about the pig business have been 
asked by J. H. Waterhouse, Barrington, N. 
H., and Sidney Kenney, Pennsylvania. The 
first mentioned says he can raise his own 
corn, mostly, and cultivates about sixty 
acres of land. He wants to work into pig 
raising and asks for suggestions, particu- 
larly from Forest Henry’s experience and 
wonderful success. Mr. Kenney is in the 
business, but the failure of his crimson 
clover last fall, owing to drought, has left 
him short of early pasture. T. B. Terry 
has made a study of Forest Henry’s method, 
and replies as follows in the Practical 
Farmer: 

Mr. Henry keeps twenty brood sows and 
raises one litter of pigs only in-a year. 
These come along from the fifteenth to the 
thirtieth of April. In 1900he raised 157 pigs 
and sold them to a dealerto ship to Chicago 
for $2384. In 1901 he had about the same 
number of pigs and sold them to a, dealer 
again for cver $2700. The price was a little 
higher. Each year he bought and fed about 
$300 worth of wheat shorts. All other food 
was raised. Thus he had in 1901 $2400 net 
after paying for shorts. Only sixty acres ot 
land were used for pasture and for growing 
corn, oats, rape and pumpkins for the pigs 
—all the food they had. Thus, not counting 
labor, he got $40 an acre for all land occu- 





pied by pigs and crops to feed them. Is not 
that a wonderful return? One year, some 
time since, he did ten or fifteen per cent. 
better than this. During the las fifteen 
years he has never failed, as he reports, to 
get at least $25 an acre, no matter how 
iow the price might be. His last year’s 
pigs are not sold yet. He thinks there is 
the most profit in selling them when they 
weigh two hundred to 250, but oneof the 
lots mentioned weighed almost three hun- 
dred each on the average. He sells when 
they are alung towards eight months old. 
They weigh about one and one-fifth pounds 
for each day they have been kept. 

GROWTH AND HEALTH. 

This is not a great gain; many have 
beaten it; but Mr. Henry keeps them grow- 
ing steadily, largely on cheap pasture, so 
this moderate gain is made very economi- 
cally. That is his great point. This also 
tends to keep tbe pigs healthy. It is rather 
a startling fact that while hogs have died of 
cholera all around him, time and again, he 
has never lost one single one. He simply 
uses common sense in the breeding and care 
of pigs, pays attention to the simple laws of 
health, and nature rewards him as she will 
any one else. There is not the slightest need 
of hogs dying with cholera, or taking it at 
all if they are properly bred and cared for. 

A BUSINESS PIGGERY. 

Mr. Henry uses for pasture for pigs three 
five-acre lots of very rich ground, lying side 
by side. The middle one is a perm inent 
pasture, particularly for early green feed, 
of June grass, white clover and other nat- 
ural grasses. The pigs ran in this every 
day inthe year, having a warm sleeping- 
room, with a cement fluor, under a corn 
crib in one corner, and an outdoor feeding 
floor with a tight board fence around it to 
keep wind off. The feeding floor is some 
little distance from sleeping quarters, so 
pigs will leave their droppings on way to 
feeding floor rather than on it. They are 
fed out of doors on this floorevery day. If 
snow comes it is shoveled off. One object 
of this is to have floor where sun and rain 
can purify it. This helps about keeping’ 
pigs healthy. Fresh bedding is: put in 
sleeping-room often, so it is always clean 
and dry. When pigs sleep on wet bedding 
there is a loss uf at least twenty per cent. of 
tthe food they eat that goes to make heat 
and force. 

He uses little individual pens for the: sows 
tefarrow in. 
frame being 2x49 sp 
gable roof is made of boards six feet long, 
using a 2x4 at top to nail boards to. Board 
up back and put a fender pole across inside 
to protect little pigs; none needed on sides. 
Board front down from top to within about 
two feet of ground. They cost less than $2 
each. These are placed on the ground in 
dry places in permanent pasture. A sow 
will pick out her pen at farrowing time and 
stay in, or about it, for some weeks, with 
her young ones. The little pigs can get out 
on the ground from the first day and run 
about. This is the great point (better 
health) in connection with the very low 
cost of pens. A little straw is placed in each 
one. Remember, pigs do not come until 
mild weather, when they can run out. In 
case of a bad storm two men can turn pens 
around back to wind. 

His average losses of young pigs with this 
system are less than one pig to a litter: It 
is a cleanly, natural system, and still very 
cheap and little trouble. In due time the 
sow takes her young ones to the large, light, 
dry sleeping quarters. This room is so 
warm in winter that pigs never pile up. 


CROPS FOR A PIG FARM. 

On one side of the permanent pasture Mr. 
Henry has, each year, a red clover pasture, 
and on the other a corn field, each five acres. 
Clover seed is sown in the corn at the last 
working, a full peck. In fifteen years he 
has never failed of getting a good stand. 
The corn is removed, but stalks left stand- 
ing. No pigs are ever allowed on the young 
clover the first fall. The stalks hold the 
snow. The very rich soil helps to secure a 
stand. The Jand is too rich for small grain, 
hence this rotation with, and seeding in, 
corn. An enormous crop of corn is grown, 
as land has become very rich from the 
droppings of pigs for years. In the spring, 
early, Mr. Henry sows now about five 
pounds of Dwarf Essex rape seed per acre, 
right on this young, new-seeded clover. 
Frosts and rains cover it. The plants grow 
up along the corn rows, where clover did 
not take well, and work in wherever there 
is achance among the clover plants. The 
result is a mass of feed, clover ana rape, 
enough to carry the stock all summer, in 
connection with the grass pasture and 
needed grain. When pasture gets ahead 
of pigs, either the grass or clover, he mows 
it off so it will start up fresh. Some years 
mowed was saved for hay, but the clover 
could not be on account of the rape in it, 
which would not cure out. Mr. Henry had 
intended to add another field to his rotation 
for pasture, and sow rape alone, but this 
clover and rape together he now thinks 
better. You vnderstand that a clover 
and rape field is used one year only 
for pasture, and then is plowed for corn the 
next season, and the last year’s corn fied 
becomes the pasture that year. 

You notice ten acres are used for pasture 
each year, then the corn from forty acres is 
used to feed pigs, and the oats and pump- 
kins raised on about ten acres more, making 
sixty acres altogether. Mr. Henry has more 
land, of course, and rotates clover, small 
grain and corn, so corn i3 not grown on 
same land each year, but the products of 
sixty acres only go to the pigs. A small field 
of heavily manured land is put in pumpkins 
each year, grown alone, not- with corn. 
This helps keep pigs healthy and corrects 
the effect from corn feeding. ‘They eat a 
double box load per day. The pigs are fed 
a growing ration at first, as has lately been 
described ; no corn. 











right through the winter. 


A small dairy is kept to supply skimmed 
milk for pigs. The cost of this is more than 
offset by the corn stalks that the pigs do not 
eat. To furnish the earliest pasture for 
next spring, in this latitude, where one 
hasn’t clover, Mr. Henry advises sowing a 
bushel of barley and five pounds of rape 
seed per acre. Maketwo sowings, say three 
or four weeks apart. Turn pigs on rape 
while it is small, or they won’t eat it. Rye 
makes a good early pasture, but does not 
last long; soon gets tough. Mr. ‘Ienry uses 
the common red clover. His methods would 
all work well in New Hampshire. The 
same crops conld be grown, and certainly 
one should raise but one litter a year. If a 
sow raises but one litter they can run with 
her longer, and will be stronger, and need 
not come early, and danger from cholera is 
much less. A fall litterin the North must 
be fed on costly grain and dry feed; no 
money in it. 

Our readers will find above a brief outline 
of one of the best systems of growing pigs 
successfully. The two friends named can 
certainly find answers to their questions in 
this article. A man with small means can 
go into pig raisingin this way, because the 
cost of buildings and stock to start with is 
small. Get some good breed and a pure- 
bred sire. Keep the sows some five years, 
or as long as they raise good litters. The 
same with the male. Breeding from im- 
mature stock year after year, and inbreed- 
ing, is one cause of lack of vitality that 
allows cholera to get a foothold. Don’t 
cross breed or be changing around, but 
stick to the oné good breed. Mr. Henry 
has Puland Chinas. There are other guod 
breeds. 





Eggs Lower. 


Receipts of eggs have been very heavy at 
New York and Boston lately, and prices 
have declined sharply. Dealers seem to 
think prices are down to stay, and are pre- 
paring to buy for storage, April eggs being 
preferred for that purpose, as being cheap 
and at the same time most free from effects 
of frostor pest. It is reported that some 
purchases will be made the first of the week 
by Boston dealers who wish to store for 
their own trade. The grade desired is now 
selling at 15 to 16 cents.. A special grade 1s 
packed for storage, the smalls and dirties 
being taken out. 

There are eggsin Boston which sell con- 
siderably above the best regular . quotation. 


They. ara Axggt Dotjom the | Thess come as the product of certain nearby 


poultry farms, anu are large, unfform, clean, 
and mostly brown in color. Dealers guar- 
antee them, and charge 5 cents more or 
less above the market. 





Hay Irade Steady. 

The condition of the leading markets is 
considered favorable for the time of year. 
Supply and demand are pretty well bal- 
anced and the general level of prices main- 
tained. The season, as a whole, has proved 
remarkable. At the outset the problem was 
to dispose of a big crop of more or less in- 
ferior hay at satisfactory prices, and so far 
this has been fully accomplished. The 
average quality was never poorer, while the 
average price has been along the top level 
There is plenty 
of chance for trouble yet, however, since 
the quantity of low-grade stock on hand is 
still very considerable, and too much of it 
on the market at one time might clog the 
machinery of demand which hitherto has 
worked so actively. Concerning the:top 
grades no anxiety need be felt, as their 
scarcity insures their sale at firm prices 
whenever offered. 

At New York receipts were about 8400, or 
slightly above last week’s record. The 
market is practically unchanged, with top 
grades firm and low grades selling slowly. 
Liberal quantities of cheap hay are being 
exported. Rye straw is more plenty and 
lower. 

Receipts at Boston have been rather 
heavy, but mostly No. 2and poorer. Prices 
are unchanged. Western and Southern are 
active, with arrivals ample in most cases. 
At Montreal the market is quiet, with no 
surplus. 

The following table shows the highest 
prices as quoted in the Hay Trade Journal 
for hay in the markets mentioned: Boston 
$19.50, New York $21, Jersey City $21, 
Brooklyn $20, Philadelphia $19.50, Pitts- 
burg $18.50, Pittsburg prairie $10, Buffalo 
$17, Kansas City $12.50, Kansas City prairie 
$9, Duluth $11.50, Duluth prairie $11, Minne- 
apolis $12, Minneapolis prairie $11.25, Balti- 
more $20, Chicago $14.50, Chicago prairie 
$12, Richmond $20, St. Louis $15.50, St. 
Louis prairie $10.50, Cincinnati $17.25, 
Nashville $19, New Orleans $20.50, New 
Orleans prairie $11, San Francisco wheat 
hay $14, Washington $18.50, Montreal $0.50. 





Wool Active, but Prices Weak. 

The shipments of wool from Boston to 
date from Dec. 31, 1902, as stated by the 
Boston News Bureau, are 59,585,192 pounds, 
against 58,621,505 pounds at the same date 
last year. The receipts to date are 46,027,- 
322 pounds, against 49,686,233. for the same 
period last year. The market is rather 
more active. Prices have weakened on me- 
dium wools, with freer sales in consequence. 
Scoured pulled wools, notably B supers at 
40 .cents for choice, have sold very 
freely. Missouri one-fourth blood comb- 
ing has_ been offered, delivered in 
Boston, as low as 22 cents this week. 
Choice Ohio wool of this grade has been 
sold at 235 cents. New South American 
crossbreds are arriving and selling at 27 
cents, for one-fourth blood, costing a cent 
or two less the scoured pound than domes- 
tic wool of the same grade. The imports to 
the United States are not over 12,000 bales, 
barely a third of last year’s imports. The 
attendance of buyers in Boston this week is 
the largest in months. New clip Arizona 
wool has been opened in Boston at 48 cents 
clean for fine medium. 
































































































The Horse. 


florse Markets Active. 

Demand for horses of all standard gra-les 
seems unusually active everywhere, and the 
average of prices has risen withina few 
weeks. Business horses, farm and draft 
animals are called for largely. Tunere is 
also agood market for roadsters and trot- 
ting stock ot high grade. 

Of this last class a dealer says: ‘*‘ The 
trouble is with the supply. We know what 
we want, and so do our buyers, but it is 
practically impossible to get enough horses 
to fill the bill. Fair business is being done 
in horses of medium character, but the best 
are in the hands of men who have to be 
tempted to sell. Prices are consequently 
away above those of last year, and there is 
little hope of any change in the situation 





in the near future. The demand is growing |. 


because the leisure class is increasing. 
The supply is short because several 
years ago breeders stopped breeding 
on account of the panic and conse- 
quent low prices. Animals worth $2000 
today were sold then for $200. Foreign 
buyers snapped them up. Then came an 
abnormal demand in this country, until 
the supply of really sensational horses be- 
came exhausted. The export trade is small 
now simply because we have not sufficient 
good harness horses in this country to sup- 
ply local wants, and we can get better prices 
right here for high-class carriage horses 
than the foreign agents will pay. There is 
no other country that we can call upon for 
supply. There is the situation in a nut- 
shell.”? The dealer urges the farmers to 
breed such stock and compete with the un- 
reasonable prices asked by wealthy owners 
of fancy stock farms. 





One of the best-known buyers of sensa- 
tional horses, W. H. Louke of New York, 
expresses himself as ‘‘afraid that in a few 
years the trotting-bred high stepper will 
become extinct unless the United States 
Government inaugurates some system for 
the preservation of the type. What with 
horse-show enthusiasts paying abnormally 
high prices for high steppers, it is found 
that trotting-bred stallions, heretofore kept 
for the production of speedy trotting stock, 
are more valuable if sent to the show-ring 
market. Such horses have been cleaned out 
of the breeding districts, or practically so. 
As many as twenty stallions have been con- 
verted to heavy harness in a month. Mr. 
Louke finds the quality of stock now on the 
trotting farms of mediocre character as com- 
pared with the material heretofore avail- 
able. Like many other horsemen, ‘he 
advocates the placing of sires at nominal 
fees about the country by the Government. 
The plan has been found advantageous in 
France and other countries. If something 
of the sort is not quickly resorted to, the 
trotting-bred type of carriage horses wiil 
become as extinct as the old-fashioned 
Morgans. The trotter of the racing type 
can take care of itself. What is requisite is 
the preservation of the handsome type of 
trotting-bred carriage horse.”’ 

Bicyclists soon learn that sand or mud is 
as badasahill. The situation is not quite 
the same with a wagon, but a rise of one foot 
in ten doubles the draught, and an average 
stretch of sand or mud produces about the 
same effect. Widetires save power on soft 
roads. Large wheels save power on rough 
roads. ; 














i nn 
it 1s a good sign when a driver talks 

frequently with his horses. 

>?) 
A good horseman and a good horse com- 

monly go together, and neither will have 

much need of a whip. 
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No engine power without fuel and no 
horse power without food. The horse can 
show no more energy than is given him in 


his food. 
—_—_— > 


One of the best ‘*‘ powders ”’ for a horsea 
little out of condition is a daily feed of bran 
to which is added half a pound of flaxseed. 
It will loosen the bowels and put shine on 
the coat. 


Notes from Washington, D. C. 

The new agrostologist of the Department 
of Agriculture, Prof. W. J. Spillman, has a 
series of maps from Census Office figures 
showing the distribution of hays, clovers 
and green feeding stuffs over the United 
States. Clover and timothy are found 
generally in the East, and alfalfa in the 
West, where also considerable barley and 
wheat are cut for hay. The most striking 


feature of the exhibit is the small amount 
of hay of any kind produced throughout the | 


entire South. 
tion must come before the South will again 
become agriculturally rich,’’ said Professor 
Spillman. ‘‘ Cotton was once a profitable 
crop, but it has come to the point now 
where farmers are losing money on this 
crop, no replenishment of soil fertility 
is practiced, even the cotton seed is 
shipped away. and they are selling 
their farms with their crops. The bope 
of the South lies in raising live stock and 
growing more grasses and cow-peas. The 
natural soil conditions throughout much of 
the South are excellent, but the land has 
been worn to a thread. Compare Illinois 
and Georgia. The census figures show that 
on the regular Georgia farms, not the truck 
farms alone, but on the field crops, com- 
mercial fertilizers are used in enormous 
quantities—to as great an extent as in any 
State, and yet the general run of farmers 
are losing rather than making money. 
Illinois, on the contrary, uses almost no 
commercial fertilizer. She raises live stock 
and grows grasses and clovers, and her land 
is growing so rich that wheat breaks 
down.’’ 


Professor Spillman succeeds Lampson- 
Scribner as agrostologist of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who was sent to the 
Philippines in charge of the Government 
Experiment Station. Professor Spillman 
comes from Pullman, Wash., where he 
worked along Government .agricultural 
ines for some eight years. Pullman is 
situated in what is known as the Palouse 
country, the great wheat section of Washing- 
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ton. The best farmers of the Palouse, 
Professor Spillman says, average about 
forty bushels of wheat toan acre without 
irrigation. In fact, this yield is produced 
with only twenty or twenty-two inches of 
annual rainfall. Good crops of wheat are 
raised on as little as twelve inches. Fro- 
fessoy Spillman himself raised 61 8-10 bush- 
els per acre, land measured and wheat 
weighed. The Palouse country, however, 
| has an extremely fertile soil formed from 
| overflow lava beds. No soil, it is said, ex- 
| ceeds in fertility disintegrated lava, and 
| there is practically no bottom to this soil. 
|In one place the Snake river has cut 
| through this lava five thousand feet, form- 
|ing a gorge hardly second to the Grand 
| Canyon of Colorado. 
The Department of Agriculture has issued 
!a pamphlet summing up the results of an 
| experiment by the Wisconsin station, show- 
| ing that the claim that a nurse crop is neces- 
| sary for grass and clover sowing is without 
| foundation. There is no need whatever for 
sowing oats, barley or any other grain with 
| grasses for the purpose of yielding shade 
| and protection. ‘‘ Young grass and clover 
| plants are not injured by direct sunlight 
and heat more than other plants of our 
fields.’’ The experiments, made over a 
| series of years, show that grasses and clover 
| sown by themselves on properly prepared 
| soil spring up at once and make rapid 
| growth, bearing seed heads the same season. 
|The objection that weeds will spring up 
|ean be overcome largely by running a 
| mower over the field when the weeds are 
| about eight inches high, setting the cutter 
bar so that the tops of the weeds are cut 
| while the grass plants are not hurt. Soil, 
however, to be planted in this way should 
be fairly free from weed seeds. It is rec 
ommended to sow seed early in the spring. 
Experiments similar to the above have also 
been carried out in New Jersey, where the 
seed was, however, sowed in the fall. In 
either event a very fine tilth is essential toa 
good stand. 


The definiton given by the Department of 
Agriculture for protein (nitrogenous matter ) 
in food is ‘‘the name of a group of sub- 
stances containing nitrogen. The protein 
furnishes the materials for the lean flesh, 
blood, skin, muscles, tendons, nerves, hair, 
horns, wool, the casein of milk, albumen of 
eggs,etc. Itisone of the most important 
constituents of food stuifs.”” The albumi- 
noids are included under the general head of 
protein. Theulbumen of the egg is a type 
of albuminoids. The carbohydrates in food 
and feed stuff form the antithesis of protein. 
While protein produces muscle and bone, 
earbohydrates produce fat or fuel for the 
working of the body. The most important 
and common carbohydrates are sugar and 
starch. What the farmer is interested in is 
getting a properly balanced ration, with 
sufficient of protein and sufficient of carbo- 
hydrates to insure the best digestion and 
growth. 


Canadian farmers are making srrange- 
ments to enter into cattle raising on a large 
scale, according to Robert T. Garrett of 
Omaha, who was a caller recently at the 
Department of Agriculture. A number of 
Canadians, he said, have visited Omaha 
recently to purchase stock. They are buy- 
ing cows in large numbers and shipping 
them to Dominion ranches. Many car- 
loads of Hereford cattle have already been 
shipped and more are to follow. 


Upon the temperature of milk depends 
the rate of growth and propagation of 
bacteria. When milk is cooled to 50° or 
less, growth is very slow and some bacteria 
do not multiply at all. 

Exports of breadstuffs for February were 
$17,039,000, against $11,208,000 for February 
of last year. Exports of cattle and hogs 
for February were $2,536,000, against $1,- 
897,000 for February a year ago, and exports 
of meat and dairy products were $13,369,000, 
as against $12,835,000 for February, 1902. 


The commercial fertilizer used annually 
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lin the United States amounts to between 
| $40,000,000 and $50,000,000. Most of the 
States have provided for official inspection 
of fertilizer to protect the farmer from 
fraud. The heaviest applications are made 
in the Southern States. In some of the 
prairie States hardly any commercial fertil- 
izersaresold. ==> 

Cotton exports, according to the Treasury 
figures, appear to be bringing the Southern 
farmer a record-breaking amount of money. 
The February exports amounted to $37,423,- 
000, against $24,768,000 for February of 
last year, $22,320,000 for February, 1901 
and $30,848,000 for February of 1900. For 
the eight months of the fiscal year ending 
with February, 1903, the exports were $243, 
000,000, against $231,000,000 in the corre 
sponding eight months of 1902, $237,000,000 
in 1901 and $164,000,000 in 1900. In these 
eight months of 1898 tie exports were a 
little in excess of those of this year, being 
5,671,543 bales, against 5,529,386 bales in 1903, 
but the value was only $172,267,000, against 
$243,000,000, as shown above. 


The Secretary of Agriculture has issued 


among horses in certain sections of Ne- 
braska and South Dakota of infectious 
venereal disease known as maladie du coit 
and prohibiting interstate shipments of 
any horses so affected, unless they shall 
have been inspected by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. Orders have also been 
issued requiring the castration of all stall- 
ions running at large on the Pine Ridge 
and Rosebud Indian reservations and the 
quarantinejof other stallions, the idea being 
to prevent the spread of the disease and 
breeding among horses which may have it. 
Department officials are authorized to 
quarantine and condemn and slaughter any 
horses necessary to the stamping out of the 
disease, the owners to be renumerated in 
case of slaughter. 


Texas farmers are being stirred up toa 
point where dairying on a large scale will 
soon be another of the thriving industries 
of the Lone Star State, according to F. T. 
Rawlins of Austin, a recent visitor at the 
Department of Agriculture. ‘ Our farm- 
ers,”’ he said, *‘ are just beginning to appre- 
ciate our natural conditions for successful 
dairying, and thut we have the whole world 
for a market. Southern cottonseed meal 
goes to Denmark and is fed tothe cows in 
that country, and the butter made there is 
sold inthe English market in competition 
with that made in the United States. Now 
our farmers have gotten it into their minds 
that if the Danish farmers can fafford to buy 
Texas cottonseed meal and make butter to 
sellin England at a profit, there is no reason 
why they should not go extensively into 
the business and use their own ‘cotton- 
seed to feed theirown cows and sell their 
own butterin the United States and other 
foreign countries.” 

So long as American farmers sell the 
rough products of the soil to other people 
to be worked up into finished products, they 
are dividing the profits which they should 
themselves reap, and are also. taking 
fertility from their farms which they should 
keep in the soil. The practice of feeding 
grains and other crops on the farm and 
shipping the finished product, whether it 
be beef, mutton or hog meat, or butter or 
cheese, is one which Secretary of Agricult- 
ure Wilson has arged at various times as 
absolutely necessary to the upbuilding of 
American agriculture. 

1t is time, and it has been time for some 
time,” said Secretary Wilson, in speaking 
of the ** run-down ” farm, ‘‘ that our farm- 
ers who are selling stock feed off the farm 
and shipping it abroad, should get it into 





their heads that it will pay them better to 
kéep it at home and feed it. Every one will: 
admit the wisdom of this, and yet thousands 
of our farmers continue the practice of sell- 
ing everything they raise, and do not think 
out any better plan. But we must keep the 
fertility in our farm lands if we would re- 





main agriculturally supreme. Instead of 


an order calling attention to the prevalence | 


!this entire areas are getting poorer and 
, poorer. Keep the farm crops on the farm 
and ship the meat and the butter and milk 
and cheese. That is the thing to do. 

** Now, as one instance, American cheese 
and butter ought to go abroad, and we have 
had men out trying to find a good market 
for it in foreign countries. Our farmers can 
make the best and cheapest butter and 
cheese of any country in the world, but 
what have our agents found? Why, in the 
matter of dairy products, one class of 
American farmers is furnishing the very 
weapons tu enable foreigners to defeat 
other American farmers, with distinct loss 
to both classes of American farmers. We 
find European markets supplied by Danish 
butter and cheese. Yet, as I have often 
said, the Danes could not export a single 
cheese or a print of butter if the Mississippi 
valley farmer did not sell them the feed, 
and this ata detriment to American farm 
soil.’’ 

With the new Congressional appropria- 
tion the Department of Agriculture ex- 
pects to have an up-to-date hothouse for the 
various forcing and other experiments being 
carried on. Instead of a great number of 
heating plants one for each building, there 
will be a central plant where the supply for 
each hothouse can be regulated, 





Many farmers are drawing against their 
i bank accounts to a greater extent than the 
| amount of their annual deposits. The fer- 
tility in their soils is their bank account 
| and they are constantly depleting it. And 
| yet, if they will, they can instead add to 
{their bank account. They can do better 
cultivation and plow under more legumes 
and feed their crops on the farm, selling 
; the meat or dairy products rather than the 
| grain, and thus constantly add to their bank 
| account of farm fertility. And this with 
| the use each year of iess and less commer- 


Department exhibit at St. Louis will be the 
growing of various poisonous farm plants. 
Plots will also be grown showing diseases as 
affecting various plants, to serve as object 
lessons. 

‘Till, Feed, Spray ’’ is the trinity of work 
recommended by Professor Bailey of Cor- 
nell, if the farmer and fruit grower would 
secure the largest measure of success. 

Guy E. MITCHELL. 
High-Grade Fertilizers. 

There are al) kinds of fertilizers, as there 
are ali kinds of people, but that’s not the 
question. The question is whic: brand of 





the least money. 


are the king pin fertilizers. This is evi- 
denced by the large uniformly good crops 
which they produce. 


Boston or New York, you will receive par- 
ticulars about these high-grade fertilizers. 


fertilizer seems to give the most value for 


In this community, at any rate, it would 
seem that Read’s High-Grade Fertilizers 


By addressing the Read Fertilizer Works, 
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grain is ripe than at any other season of 
the year; therefore, it pays the farmer 
well to own the McCormick—the binder 
that not only saves his grain, but also 
saves his money in saving his time. 
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is a guarantee of a speedy and successful harvest. Time is 
money to every farmer and is always worth more when the 





“A MODEL MACHINE” 


is the title of the McCor- 
mick book for 1903. 

If interested in machines 
write for it. 
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The New Orchard. 

The young fruit grower may well doa 

ittle hard thinking over the Powell ideas in 

orchard culture. While none of the points 
are in themselves strictly new, they come 
with especial force because they are largely 
new as applied to orcharding, and because 
the results have proved to be fully up to 
expectations. 

Perhaps the most striking passage of 
Professor Powell’s address, as reported in 
these columns, is the reference to the grand 
work done by clover in holding water and 
in filling the soil with nitrogen. Every 
orchardist knows the trouble occasioned by 
tendency to drought as soon as the sod is 
fully used up, and he knows it will not do 
to sod the land down again. He knows also 
that no single element will give as much 
growth as nitrogen, which, however, comes 
high in the market forms. But hereisa 
soil kept fullof decayed matter to soak up 
moisture, and also in three years dressed 
with 1350 pounds of nitrogen, worth ten 
cents a pound, or $135. ‘lruly an enormous 
result for some clover sowed late and plowed 
early. 

Speaking of clover, it should be called to 
mind that the ceemmon red variety will give 
best results, where the crimson will not 
live over winter. A Massachusetts orchard- 
ist, who has tried red clover in his young 
orchard, says it can be plowed under with 
common plow and a horse in:early spring 
and only a very little need be left between 
the trees. He finds the results so far all 
that are claimed, but advises that the clover 
be not allowed to get too rank before plow- 
ing, or the mass of sour green matter in the 
svilmay be too great for best results. 

A word may be said to young men start- 
ing their first orchard this spring. Let him 
size up the situation first, and plant no more 
trees than he may be reasonably sure will 
get good care from start to bearing. A large 
per cent. of trees set are soon neglected and 
amount to nothing. He shouid choose only 
a very few varieties, and those such that he 
knows allabout them. It pays to buy good 
trees, and these are not usually the very 
cheapest. The soil should be well prepared 
with plenty of plant food from previ- 
ous crops. Set the trees in straight rows 
and by a systematic plan. ,The effect of a 
good start goes a long way. 

- >> 
More of the Clark Ideas. 

The recent articies on the Clark system 
appear to have raised new interest in the 
subject. Ag one farmer observes: ‘If we 
can get so much fertility out of the soil by 
Stirring it often, then one problem of farm- 
ing is solved.” To round out the subject 
more completely Mr. Clark has prepared 
the following article, which includes the 
substance of his recent address to farmers 
at \uburn, Pa., and also answers a number 
of recent inquiries : 

‘he more we stir the soil the better the 
crop. Intense cultivation is necessary for 
* crops of any kind, Hay in this coun- 
try is annually worth millions more than 
cori, cotton, wheat, oats and rye combined. 
Fifty years ago it was worth $2,000,000, now 
It's nearly ten times as much. Science or 
u-thing must step in to help keep up the 
Su} | have personally answered more 
veuty thousand letters in the last two 

mneerning grass culture. it requires 
ears of careful thought to learn facts 
ila! science, especially when contending 
e earth and elements. We feel our 
ng years before we are sure of any- 





vith my seventeen years in the har- 
1oW begin to feel sure of some facts. 
ve must have intense cultivation to 
I move tie earth on my fields in 
ths just before seeding at least fifty 

x inches deep, back and forth, up 
“uc own, over and under, and at the same 
ut ¢) the surface true. Why? To cul- 
‘an even depth. Again, this process 
Teccces all sod, or other vegetation, to plant 
Tow uts and kills out foul germs and 
te sunshine, This is intense cultiva- 


‘iy we must have humus. But if 
vate enough the humus will take 
‘self. This method gives the grass 
chanee. Intense cultivation, even 
‘ent I have heretofore explained, 1s 
‘sive with up-to-date’ tools, the 
‘ting less than $2 per year per acre. 
nuch talk about worn lands. If 

work ourselves, and make our 
vork, with good tools we will soon 
" life into the soil. We should all 
| learn to love work. It is not only 
*, but we must work to have life, 
‘wnd prosperity. 

‘ect in this talk on grass culture is 
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Ways sat Make money on the farm. I 


iake the young men and women 


ou one and all that if we pull to-" 


stay on the farms. It is an honor to be a 
farmer. All the good Government lands 
are taken up. There is no better land in 
the world than right here. The hueand cry 
has been, go West, but that is past. You 
would better stay here. Most of the old 
farms are large enough to divide. You 
better stay with you: friends ; you can make 
money and also remain with them. It is 
nit necessary to have a large amount of 
land to make large money. Moat of us are 
land poor. There are thousands of money- 
making farms in this country of less than 
ten acres. Asa rule, the small farms make 
the most money. Look at the large returns 
of the truck gardener. Intense cultivation 
does it. 

Redtop and timothy when sown together 
will produce 14 tons per acre more hay than 
when.sown by themselves. These grasses 
work well together and should be reseeded 
once in five or six years. :They should 
be sown Sept. 1; that is the time they 
would reseed themselves. All of the seed 
on a section should be sown and completed 
the same day. Why? Because the seed 
must all start together. I sow fourteen 
quarts of each kind of seed to the acre, be- 
tween lines 8} feet apart, and a definite 
amount of seed to each four rods. Half of 
each kind is sown each way. No other seed 
should ever be sown with them. It takes 
ten months from seeding to produce a crop 
of grass; forty days from the following 
May first. 

With intense cultivation, a drought rarely, 
if ever, hurts the first crop. The time to cut 
any kind of grass is when half the heads are 
in blossom. Two fine days will cure six 
tons or more of hay totheacre. With bad 
weather, no one can tell. Use all the yard 
manures you can get before seeding, but 
after seeding use nothing but bone, muriate 
of potash and nitrate of soda, or their equiv- 
alent. Thereafter fertilize every crop 
whether first or second. Bone makes body, 
potash strength, and soda is the driver. 

I always heap my hay when hot, say from 
2 to 4 P.M. Hay should be evenly 
packed in the mows, especially if the mows 
are large. The second crop should be cut 
just-before frost, and the field kept clean for 
winter. 

Fields well cared for and kept clean will 
never winter-kill. Grass fields should never 
be pastured. You can never get as good re- 
sults by fertilizing old fields. No animals of 
any kind should ever stand, stamp, drop 
material, or otherwise do anything to kill 
out the stand. No part of the grass stand 
can ever be recovered except by reseeding. 
Keep your grass fields in every way as 
clean asa garden. Eternal vigilance is the 
price we pay to get the best results in grass 
culture or any crop. Among my corre- 
spondents there are numbers who have 
adopted my methods of grass culture, and in 
some cases they have produced larger crops 
than myself. A great many have reported 
five and six tons and more first crop of dry 
hay to the acre; some as high as seven tons, 
and in one case over eight tons. My first 
experimental crop on sixteen acres was over 
sixty-four tons, and for many years the 
same field in two crops prcduced over one 
hundred. Or one fiat section of seven- 
eighths of an acre, covered with clay-gravel 
hard-pan, no vegetation on it, from one 
seeding, lasting thirteen years, twenty-six 
crops produced 1043 tons. A section of five- 
eighths of an acre in two crops this year 
gave a rate of 21,400 pounds per acre. Not 
a year in the seventeen but what some ong 
or more acres in my field have produced 
more than six tons, sometimes over seven 
tons, but there never has beena year in 
which the field has not produced more than 
six tons tothe twocrops. That is not due 
to favorable conditions to start with. It is 
due to better fertilization, intense cultiva- 
tion and care. The outside cost of hay pro- 
duced by this method does not exceed $2 
for labor and 33 for fertilizer; total cost per 
ton for well-dried hay in the barn, $5. A 
word morein relation to intense cultivation. 
A five-acre section of 1425 plum trees was 
grown without any fertilizer whatever. The 
result was more than sixteen feet actual 
average growth in four years, or over three 
hundred feet to each tree this year, witha 
product of 1500 large baskets of very large 
plums in the last two years, and without 
any fertilization. I have used nothing upon 
this field except the double-action cutaway 
harrow six times a month for three months 
each year. That was the intense cultivation 
given it which produced the result. 

A portion of my field remains as it was 
originally and not a ton of vegetation has 
annually grown on an acre in fifty years. 
That was the kind of land to start with. 
There is no poorer land in the country. I 
wish you would come and see it. 1f you do 
you will agree with me that intense cultiva- 
tion and care will work wonders. 

Mr. Samuel T. Earle of Centreville, Md., 
writes Feb. 4: ‘‘ Your system of intense 
cultivation is working wonders on my land. 
We held an Institute last week. A lecturer 
from Ohio told us of one hundred acres of 
wheat he saw last season which, from in- 
tense cultivation, gave fifty bushels per 
acre. The effect on my Jand is perfectly 
marvelous. I would like to have you walk 
over my land with me. I have found that 
all it needs is proper cultivation.”” I have 
hundreds ot similar letters. They make me 
feel better for living in this age and time. 
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Success Under Difficulties. 


Five years .ago there came to the city a 
man who had been a farmer and country 
merchant in a_ neighbouring State. He 
brought a fow hundred dollars with him 
and lost it trying to keep a store toa suburb. 
He got sick and was cared for by some 
people who knew him, and on recovery had 
not a dollar nora relative in the State. He 
was sixty years old, and one foot was dis- 
abled. He had before him visions of the 
poorhouse, or a walk back to his old home. 
He thought the matter of his future wasa 








plain down grade to a poor relation’s grave. 
The story of his subsequent fortune is told 
in the Journal of Agriculture. 

Just at this juncture a man whom he had 
known in the past invited him to spend a 
week with himin the country. He went, 
and the pure air and the rest put hope in his 
heart, and he proposed to care for the cattle 
and the fowls on the place for his board, 
and the offer was accepted. He worked all 
that winter on these terms. At night the 
old man, whose name may be called John 
Jones, plaited some door-mats of shucks for 
the house and a large one for his own room 
which had no carpet. He could not read by 
lamp-light and continued to plait mats of 
shucks and grass, and found that he could 
sell them readily in the city. When the 
spring work began Jones had $45 in small 
money saved from his mat sales. He re- 
solved to try for himself again and rented 
some land near his friend and stocked it 
with fowls and hogs. He continued to feed 
his friend’s stock for his board, and worked 


and his wife, wno wanted to cultivate the 
land, and last year the old, worn-out patch 
looked like a. prosperous farm. The gullies 
were filled, and potatoes and garden stuff 
were raised inabundance. The whole place 
was alive with fuwls, and a pretty herd of 
cows ranged the country near the farm. 
The year been a good one, and Mr. 
Jones has ho debt, has some money, a good 
horse and buggy, and while a little more 
gray and @ little more lame, does not have 
any fear of. the almshouse, for he cou'd 
easily sell his*belongings for $2000, and it 
produces for him more money than he 
needs and évery comfort and gvod health. 

Now is more easily written about 
than the living—but it shows that 
industry and economy will bring their re- 
ward. | 





ms Garden Seeds Costly. 
“Farming will cost something this year,” 
observed ajifarmer, after voting the quota- 
tions for grass seeds. All kinds, nearly, of 











HRICKLY COMFREY. 





a small crop of his own of vegetables and 
potatoes. He paid his rent and had $115 
when winter began and felt rich. He 
bought forty acres of land, twenty acres of 
it already cleared and worn out, for $200. 
There was a fence, but no houses,a good 
welland some peaches and plum trees in 
healthy condition. He bought the land at 
$668 cash and tbe balance in one or two 
years. 

With his own hands Mr. Jones. built a 
chicken house, a stable and pig lot, all ot 
pire poles, during the winter, and worked 
for his friend as usual. His foot never got 
well, and he hobbled the mile between the 
two places back and forth. He made a 
little money with the fowls and hogs, his 
door-mats and baskets, plaited of shucks 
and grass. The baskets were so thick that 
eggs could be kept in them in the winter 
without freezing. He bought some lumber 
and helped a “‘ saw-and-hatchet carpenter ’’ 
to build him a one-room cabin or his land, 
which cost. him $28. With a little more 
than $50 in cash he moved to his new 
house, using a shelf for a bed, and with $6 
worth of furniture and cooking utensils, he 
went to work for himself full of hope and 
energy. 

He had no remarkable success, but be had 
food for the winter and nearly $200 on the 
firstof October. When his next note for his 
land fell due, he paid both notes, made his 
room more comfortable with furniture and 
utensils, and went to work as usual on his 
baskets and mats and bought a cowanda 
horse, both on credit, from neighbors. He 
killed and sold eleven hogs and got $52 for 
them, paid for his cow, worth $15, and paid 
$15 on the debt for the horse, which cost 
him $80. 

When spring came again Mr. Jones found 
himself with very little money, but. with 
seed and utensils, fences in perfect condi- 
tion, and with a calf to sell, butter to sell, 
fruit lonking well, fowls in plenty and 
twelve hogs and pigs. His horse was his 
only debt. He could not plow and had to 
depend on his fruit, berries, fowls, butter 
and his garden. AlJl did fairly well and the 
horse was paid for, a comfortable two-room 
cottage built, two more cows purchased and 
a pole barn built to hold the potatoes, 
pumpkins, onions and the hay saved for the 
horse. There was $120 on hand in cash. 





The first°cabinjwas turned over to a man 





bulk seeds seem to share in the advance, 
especially peas, beans and corn, which have 
gone up two hundred to three hundred per 
cent. Dealers say that last season was 
unfavorable for growing and ripening the 
seed crop. Beans suffered very severely 
from the wet weather. Seeds which the 
wholesalers contracted for at $2.40 are now 
listed at $6.50 a bushel, which is nearly 
$1.50 more than the highest price that has 
been paid for thirty or forty years. Horti- 
cultural and bush cranberzy beans also suf- 
fered, but not so badly as the wax beans. 
These were also contracted for at $2.40, 
and they are now listed at $4.50. Very 
little sweet corn matured properly for seeds, 
and the contract price of $1.75 is now more 
than $5 on the price lists. The greatest 
percentage of increase is on cucumber seeds, 
which have been bought by the wholesalers 
for years for 18 cents a pound. They are 
now paying $2.50, as there were no seeds 
grown last year, the only seeds on the mar- 
ket being some that were carried over. 
' Very Successful Pig Raising. 

Qhestious about the pig business have been 
asked by J. H. Waterhouse, Barrington, N. 
H., and Sidney Kenney, Pennsylvania. The 
first mentioned says:he can raise his own 
corn, mostly, and cultivates about sixty 
acres of land. He wants to work into pig 
raising and asks for suggestions, particu- 
larly from Forest Henry’s experience and 
wonderful success. Mr. Kenney is in the 
business, but the failure of his crimson 
clover last fall, owing to drought, has left 
him short of early pasture. T. B. Terry 
has made a study of Forest Henry’s method, 
and replies as follows in the Practical 
Farmer: 
_ Mr. Henry keeps twenty brood sows and 
raises one litter of pigs only in-a year. 
These come along from the fifteenth to the 
thirtieth of April. In 1900he raised 157 pigs 
and sold them to a dealerto ship to Chicago 
for $2384. In 1901 he had about the same 
number of pigs and sold them to a, dealer 
again for cver $2700. The price was a little 
higher. Each year he bought and fed about 
$300 worth of wheat shorts. All other food 
was raised. Thus he had in 1901 $2400 net 
after paying for shorts. Only sixty acres of 
land were used for pasture and for growing 
corn, oats, rape and pumpkins for the pigs 
—all the food they had. Thus, not counting 
labor, he got $40 an acre for all land occu- 





pied by pigs and crops to feed them. Is not 
that a wonderful return? One year, some 
time since, he did ten or fifteen per cent. 
better than this. During the last fifteen 
years he has never failed, as he reports, to 
get at least $25 an acre, no matter how 
tow the price might be. His last year’s 
pigs are not sold yet. He thinks there is 
the most profit in selling them when they 
weigh two hundred to 250, but one of the 
lots mentioned weighed almost three hun- 
dred each on the average. He sells when 
they are alung towards eight months old. 
They weigh about one and one-fifth pounds 
for each day they have been kept. 

GROWTH AND HEALTH. 

This is not a great gain; many have 
beaten it; but Mr. Henry keeps them grow- 
ing steadily, largely on cheap pasture, so 
this moderate gain is made very economi- 
cally. That is his great point. This also 
tends to keep tbe pigs healthy. It is rather 
a startling fact that while hogs have died of 
cholera all around him, time and again, he 
has never lost one single one. He simply 
uses common sense in the breeding and care 
of pigs, pays attention to the simple laws of 
health, and nature rewards him as she will 
any one else. There is not the slightest need 
of hogs dying with cholera, or taking it at 
all if they are properly bred and cared for. 

A BUSINESS PIGGERY. 


Mr. Henry uses for pasture for pigs three 
five-acre lots of very rich ground, lying side 
by side. The middle one is a perminent 
pasture, particularly for early green feed, 
of June grass, white clover and other nat- 
ural grasses. The pigs run in this every 
day in the year, having a warm sleeping- 
room, with a cement fluor, under a corn 
crib in one corner, and an outdoor feeding 
floor with a tight board fence around it to 
keep wind off. The feeding floor is some 
little distance from sleeping quarters, so 
pigs will leave their droppings on way to 
feeding floor rather than on it. They are 
fed out of doors on this floorevery day. If 
snow comes itis shoveled off. One object 
of this is to have floor where sun and rain 
can purify it. This helps about keeping’ 
pigs healthy. Fresh bedding is: put in 
sleeping-room often, so it is always clean 
and dry. When pigs sleep on wet bedding 
there is a loss uf at least twenty per cent. of 
the food they eat that goes to make heat 


‘| and fotce. 


He uses little individual pens for the:sows 


gable roof is made of boards six feet long, 
using a 2x4 at top to nail boards to. Board 
up back and put a fender pole across inside 
to protect little pigs; none needed on sides. 
Board front down from top to within about 
two feet of ground. They cost less than $2 
each. These are placed onthe ground in 
dry places in permanent pasture. A sow 
will pick out her pen at farrowing time and 
stay in, or about it, for some weeks, with 
her young ones. The little pigs can get out 
on the ground from the first day and run 
about. This is the great point (better 
health) in connection with the very low 
cost of pens. A little straw is placed in each 
one. Remember, pigs do not come until 
mild weather, when they can run out. In 
case of a bad storm two men can turn pens 
around back to wind. 

His average losses of young pigs with this 
system are less than one pig to a litter: It 
is a cleanly, natural system, and still very 
cheap and little trouble. In due time the 
sow takes her young ones to the large, light, 
dry sleeping quarters. This room is so 
warm in winter that pigs never pile up. 


CROPS FOR A PIG FARM. 


On one side of the permanent pasture Mr. 

Henry has, each year, a red clover pasture, 

and on the other a corn field, each five acres. 

Clover seed is sown in the corn at the last 

working, a full peck. In fifteen years he 

has never failed of getting a good stand. 

The corn is removed, but stalks left stand- 

ing. No pigs are ever allowed on the young 

clover the first fall. The stalks hold the 

snow. The very rich soil helps to secure a 

stand. The Jand is too rich for small grain, 

hence this rotation with, and seeding in, 

corn. An epormous crop of corn is grown, 

as land has become very rich from the 

droppings of pigs for years. In the spring, 

early, Mr. Henry sows now about five 
pounds of Dwarf Essex rape seed per acre, 

right on this young, new-seeded clover. 

Frosts and rains cover it. The plants grow 

up along the corn rows, where clover did 

not take well, and work in wherever there 

is achance among the clover plants. The 

result is a mass of feed, clover ana rape, 
enough to carry the stock all summer, in 
connection with the grass pasture and 
needed grain. When pasture gets ahead 

of pigs, either the grass or clover, he mows 
it off so it will start up fresh. Some years 
mowed was saved for hay, but the clover 
could not be on account of the rape in it, 
which would not cure out. Mr. Henry had 
intended to add another field to his rotation 
for pasture, and sow rape alone, but this 
clover and rape together he now thinks 
better. You vnderstand that a clover 
and rape field is used one year only 
for pasture, and then is plowed for corn the 
next season, and the last year’s corn fied 
becomes the pasture that year. 

You notice ten acres are used for pasture 
each year, then the corn from forty acres is 
used to feed pigs, and the oats and pump- 
kins raised on about ten acres more, making 
sixty acres altogether. Mr. Henry has more 
land, of course, and rotates clover, small 
grain and corn, so corn is not grown on 
same land each year, but the products of 
sixty acres only go tothe pigs. A small field 
of heavily manured land is put in pumpkins 
each year, grown alone, not- with corn. 
This helps ‘keep pigs healthy and corrects 
the effect from corn feeding. ‘They eat a 
double box load per day. The pigs are fed 
8 growing ration at tirst, as has lately been 
described ; no corn. 





A small dairy is kept to supply skimmed 
milk for pigs. The cost of this is more than 
offset by the corn stalks that the pigs.do not 
eat. To furnish the earliest pasture for . 
next spring, in this latitude, where one 
hasn’t clover, Mr. Henry advises sowing a 
bushel of barley and five pounds of rape 
seed per acre. Maketwosowings, say three -, 
or four weeks apart. Turn pigs on rape 
while it is small, or they won’t eat it. Rye 
makes a good early pasture, but does not - 
last long; soon gets tough. Mr. ‘Ienry uses 
the common red clover. His methods would 
all work well in New Hampshire. The 
same crops conld be grown, and certainly 
one should raise but one litter a year. If a 
sow raises bat one litter they can run with 
her longer, and will be stronger, and need 
not come early, and danger from cholera is 
much less. A fall litter in the North must 
be fed on costly grain and dry feed; no 
money in it. 

Our readers will find above a brief outline 
of one of the best systems of growing pigs 
successfully. The two friends named can 
certainly find answers to their questions in 
this article. A man with small means can 
go into pig raising in this way, because the 
cost of buildings and stock to start with is 
small. Get some good breed and a pure- 
bred sire. Keep the sows some five years, 
or as long as they raise good litters. The 
same with the male. Breeding from im- 
mature stock year after year, and inbreed- 
ing, is one cause of lack of vitality that 
allows cholera to get a foothold. Don’t 
cross breed or be changing around, but 
stick to the oné good breed. Mr. Henry 
has Puland Chinas. There are other good 
breeds. 








Egos Lower. 


Receipts of eggs have been very heavy at 
New York and Boston lately, and prices 
have declined sharply. Dealers seem to 
think prices are down to stay, and are pre- 
paring to buy for storage, April eggs being 
preferred for that purpose, as being cheap 
and at the same time most free from effects 
of frostor pest. It is reported that some 
purchases will be made the first of the week 
by Boston dealers who wish to store for 
their own trade. The grade desired is now 
selling at 15 to 16 cents.- A special grade 1s 
packed for storage, the smalls and dirties 
being taken out. 

There are eggs in Boston which sell con- 
siderably above the best regular - quotation. 
poultry farms, art large; uniform, 

and mostly brown in color. Dealers guar- 
antee them, and charge 5 cents more or 
less above the market. 





Hay [rade Steady. 
The condition of the leading markets is 
considered favorable for the time of year. 
Supply and demand are pretty well bal- 
anced and the general level of prices main- 
tained. The season, as a whole, has proved 
remarkable. At the outset the problem was 
to dispose of a big crop of: more or less in- 
ferior hay at satisfactory prices, and so far 
this has been fully accomplished. The 
average quality was never poorer, while the 
average price has been along the top level 
Tight through the winter. There is plenty 
of chance for trouble yet, however, since 
the quantity of low-grade stock on hand is 
still very considerable, and too much of it 
on the market at one time might clog the 
machinery of demand which hitherto has 
worked so actively. Concerning the-top 
grades no anxiety need be felt, as their 
scarcity insures their sale at firm prices 
whenever offered. 
At New York receipts were about 8400, or 
slightly above last week’s record. The 
market is practically unchanged, with top 
grades firm and low grades selling slowly. 
Liberal quantities of cheap hay are being 
exported. Rye straw is more plenty and 
lower. 
Receipts at Boston have been rather 
heavy, but mostly No. 2and poorer. Prices 
are unchanged. Western and Southern are 
active, with arrivals ample in most cases. 
At Montreal the market is quiet, with no 
surplus. 
The following table shows the highest 
prices as quoted in the Hay Trade Journal 
for hay in the markets mentioned: Boston 
$19.50, New York $21, Jersey City $21, 
Brooklyn $20, Philadelphia $19.50, Pitts- 
burg $18.50, Pittsburg prairie $10, Buffalo 
$17, Kansas City $12.50, Kansas City prairie 
$9, Duluth $11.50, Duluth prairie $11, Minne- 
apolis $12, Minneapolis prairie $11.25, Balti- 
mre $20, Chicago $14.50, Chicago prairie 
$12, Richmond $20, St. Louis $15.50, St. 
Louis prairie $10.50, Cincinnati $17.25, 
Nashville $19, New Orleans $20.50, New 
Orleans prairie $11, San Francisco wheat 
hay $14, Washington $18.50, Montreal $1.50. 





Wool Active, but Prices Weak. 


The shipments of wool from Boston to 
date from Dec. 31, 1902, as stated by the 
Buston News Bureau, are 59,585,192 pounds, 
against 58,621,505 pounds at the same date 
last year. The receipts to date are 46,027,- 
322 pounds, against 49,686,233. for the same 
period last year. The market is rather 
more active. Prices have weakened on ine- 
dium wools, with freer sales in consequence. 
Scoured pulled wools, notably B supers at 
40 .cents for choice, have sold very 
freely. Missouri one-fourth blood comb- 
ing has been offered, delivered in 
Boston, as low as 22 cents this week. 
Choice Ohio wool of this grade has: been 
sold at 234 cents. New South American 
erossbreds are arriving and selling at 27 
cents, for one-fourth blood, costing a cent 
or two less the scoured pound than domes- 
tic wool of the same grade. The imports to 
the United States are not over 12,000 bales, 
barely a third of last year’s imports. The 
attendance of buyers in Boston this week is 
the largest in months. New clip Arizona 
wool has been opened in Boston at 48 cents 
clean for fine medium. 
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Dairy Merkets Unchanged. 

Quotations are practically the same as 
those reported last week, owing to acon- 
tinuance of the conditions then noted. The 
only feature is that the receipts of fresh- 
made creamery are rather light, but the 
market is quiet all along that line and the 
demand is not in excess of the supply. A 
good many lots are not auite up to the top 
quality, and the great bulk or sales in 
Boston are at 26 to 27 cents. Low grades, 
as heretofore, are plenty and selling with 
difficulty, although there is a fair amount of 
export trade. Some nice lots of Northern 
dairy showing new milk flavor are in 
demand at 25 cents. 

J. R. Ellis & Son: The market for fresh 
creamery is 27 cents and 21 cents to 23 cents 
for June storage. Trade being dull, there 
is plenty of storage butter left, Boston hav- 
ing 5000 packages, compared with 1200 last 
year at this time. Rogers & Sullivan: 
Fresb-made creamery butter quotes 27 cents 
to 28 cents, the supply being a little short, 
but trade is light. The supply and quality 
should both improve soon with advance of 
the season and increase of new milk. Eggs 
144 cents to 15 cents. The supply of eggs 
has gone down and seems likely to stay 
down for tke present. Receipts in New 
York are extremely large, 33,000 cases Tues- 
day. G. A. Cochran: The market pre- 
sents no special feature, being quiet and 
prices unchanged. There is better demand 
for good dairy stock, and if there is no in- 
crease in receipts of the best grades, prices 
may have to be put up again. 

Butter receipts at New York Wednesday 
7894 packages. The call for best grades is 
active, while receipts are moderate and the 
market firm. Only very fancy lots bring 
29} cents, most of the best lots selling at 29 
cents, and others at 27 to 284 cents. Storage 
butter is not in very brisk demand, as the 
retailers do not like to carry it in warm 
weather on account of its inferior keeping 
qualities. Exporters are finding a fair 
foreign demand, and are taking some lots of 
the lower grades at former prices. The 
quantity of butter exported from the United 
States during 1902 amounted to only 8,959,316 
pounds, against 24,249,565 pounds in 1901 
ané 13,283,587 pounds in 1900. 

The cheese situation is exceedingly firm 
and holders are very confident, believing the 
tendency of prices to be up rather than 
down. Sales are reported of choice lots at 
a shade higher than quotations. Exporters 
are using considerable of the lower grades 
and also some that is first class. Fall-made 
skim is in good demand at full prices for 
such grades. Wintet-made skims being 
not very plenty are readily taken care of in 
the market. Receipts of cheese at New 
York Wednesday 1473 boxes. 

At Boston for the week receipts were 
533,719 pounds of butter, 1959 boxes of 
cheese, 13,067 cases of eggs. F gures for 
corresponding week last year 538,654 pounds 
of butter, 1938 boxes of cheese, 27,806 cases 
of eggs. Besides the above, there were 1019 
boxes of cheese billed for export, compared 
with 4383 boxes a year ago. At New York 
receipts for the week were 32,900 packages 
butter, 10,300 packages cheese and 64,800 

cases eggs, against 27,880 packages butter, 
16,732 packages cheese and 37,397 cases eggs 
for the corresponding week of the preceding 
year. 
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Provision Trade Moderate. 


Hogs and pork provisions have been 
tending slightly upward, although already 
relatively high. Quotations at Chicago 
reached high-water mark the middle of the 
week. This was caused by very small hog 
receipts at Western points. The marketing 
of hogs has been further reduced, partly 
owing to the unfavorable condition of 
interior roads. Total Western packing, 
315,000, compared with 340,000 the praceding 
week and 425,000 two weeks ago, according 
to the Cincinnati Price Current. For corre- 
sponding time last year the number was 
380,000 and two years ago 380,000. From 
March 1 the total is about 800,000, against 
930,000 a year ago—a decrease of 130,000. 

The kill of hogs at Boston was larger than 
for preceding week. The total for the week 
was about nineteen thousand,. preceding 
week 18,500, same week a year ago 23,400. 
For export the demand has been larger, the 
total value by Boston packers having been 
about $190,000; preceding week $180,000, 
same week last year $195,000. 

A Chicago expert says: ‘* Predictions are 
freely made that hogs will reach $8 in the 
near future; in fact, dealers in the country 
are holding them at that figure,which would 
mean they will have to sell between $8.25 
and $8.50 on the open market. Such prices 
seem dangerously high, and there is no 
question but what packers will fight any 
further upturn in values. On the other 
hand, however, hog supplies at points 
tributary to Eastern markets are giving 
out, being usual for this time of the 
year, which means that Eastern packers 
will have to look to the West for their 
hogs, all of which will tend to boost 
prices regardless of what local packers ex- 
pect of the future. The consumptive 
demand for hog products is rapidly reduc- 
ing the stock of meats on hand toa point 
perhaps never smaller jfor this time of the 
year. The average cost price of hogs at 
Chicago for the week was $7.46, the highest 
in nearly six months, 23 cents higher than the 
previous week, 67 cents higher than a month 
ago, 95 cents higher than two months ago, 
$1.17 higher than a year ago, $1.76 higher 
than two years ago and $3.66 higher than 
the corresponding week of 1899, when the 
average was only $3.80. 

Mutton, lamb and veal are still scarce in 
leading markets, and lamb shows some ad- 
vance for best qualities. Veal may be 
expected to be more plenty soon. 

Beef is in full supply in most markets, 
and selling slowly. Prices are steady with 
even a small advance in New York and 
Chicago, but neither beef nor pork can be 
expected to hold their present level with the 
price of grain and feed declining. Beef 
arrivals at Boston for the week are again 
very large, being 159 cars for Boston and 
115 cars for export, a total of 274 cars; pre- 
ceding week, 143 cars for Boston and 127 
cars for export, a total of 270 cars; same 
week a year ago, 127 cars for Boston and 103 
cars for export, a total of 230 cars. There 
is still a small supply of venison offering 
from cold storage and selling at high prices. 
Game is in moderate supply and sells slowly 
at unchanged prices: Mallard ducks sell at 
$1.50 per pair; redhead ducks, $3 to $3.50; 
widgeon, $1. Philadelphia squab are firm 
at $4 to $4.50 per dozen, with natives at 
$3.50 to $3.75; quail, $4.25 to $4.50 per 
dozen ; plover, $5 to $6 per dozen. 

Live fowls are in rather short supply 
and sell easily at quotations. Receipts of 
dressed poultry are also rather light. Choice 
chickens are in demand, but few turkeys 
are wanted, or frozen fowls unless in prime 
conditions. This is the season when ;much 
of the stock from distant points arrive in 
bad order, not bejng properly iced. Spring 
ducks are rather scarce. Capons in moder- 
ate supply. Tame squabs are more plenty 
and tending lower. 





Every 
trouble with new shippers, who find fault 
with the net returns made for produce, and 
in some cases with apparent good reason. 
Every shipper has had the experience of 
sending goods, produced and shipped at 
great expense and trouble, but receiving 
returns which did not pay for the boxes and 
shipping charges. 

“* What is the trouble with shippers? ” was 
asked a Boston commission man recently. 
“Why is it that even when‘dealing with 
commission men of unquestioned business 
honor and ability, so many shipments are 
unsatisfactory to the producers?” ‘ Most 
of such cases from shippers in this vicin- 
ity,”’ replied the dealer, ‘are from those 
who have small lots to sell and who have 
had little experience in packing and market- 
ing. The small shipper is always at a dis- 
advantage in times of surplus or glut, be- 
cause the dealer willralways give his large 
regular shippers the preference in selling 
goods, it being to his interest-to sell more 
and not check their shipments. 

* But small shippers who send a few 
bushels of pears, or a half-dozen barrels of 
apples, or afew pounds of mushrooms, or 
something of that kind, are of no special 
value to the commission man then, and in 
times of a glut their goods will be sold for 
what they will bring without special effort. 
The small shipper is usually unskilled in 
packing ‘and his goods often arrive in poor 
condition. Only large growers systemati- 
cally aim to produce thebest quality, to 
grade their produce carefully, put it up at- 
tractively and study the market situation 
before shipping. Some of them find out by 
telegraph or telephone about the condition 
of affairs before sending up their produce. 

“The large growers near Boston have 
daily dispatches from Boston and New 
York giving the returns of rates, shipments 
and quoting prices. Such close relations as 
these with the commission men give them 
great advantage. 

**On the other hand, it sometimes occurs 
that the small shipper has an excellent qual- 








ity of something that is scarce, and in such 
cases he is often;surprised to receive a great 
deal more than expected. I am very sure 
that a large majority of the commission men 
here are honorable business men who would 
not think of dealing dishonestly with their 
shippers, bat they are human beings, and 
are likely to take good care of their friends, 
that is to say, of the older and regular ship- 
pers, rather than a new and occasional ship- 
per. 

** The commission man has troubles of his 
own. Shipments from the South are es- 
pecially unsatisfactory because so many of 
them come in bad condition. Perhaps he 
has paid a big express or freight bill on a 
package of vegetables that the producer has 
failed to ice, and the stuff inside has wilted 
to a worthless mass of garbage. A crate of 
berries may be not worth the charges on 
account of green and dirty fruit. A great 
many of the shipments from the South are 
so poor that the only market for them is to 
let the street pedlars have them for what- 
ever they care to give. There is no other 
outlet for low-grade goods. They are sold 
for about the value of the cratesand boxes 
in. which they come. 

“This year there is less trouble than 

usual on this account, the demand being 
good for anything that 1s really fit to use. 
There is good, clean competition, however, 
among the producers. Only the best stock 
will now bring prices which are satis- 
tactory. There never was a time when 
good produce would sell better than now, or 
in larger quantities. 
“‘ The new shipper always firmly believes 
that his goods are strictly first lass and 
put up in a first-class manner, but such is 
almost never the actual fact. As soon as 
he produces a considerable quantity of any- 
thing the market wants, and learns how to 
put it into attractive shape, he will have no 
difficulty with his returns from the com- 
mission man.”’ 
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How Crops are Reported. 


Uncle Sam’s annual crop figuring is a 
task that makes thousands of his employees 
work feverishly in order to do an immense 
job ina short time. Of course, he cannot 
send out men to count the crops on each 
farm in the country. That would require 
armies of men, and even then the figures 
would not be ready in time. 

Uncle Sam has a different system. He 
has on his list more than 250,000 persons 
throughout the United States who are in a 
position to know what the crops are going 
to be in their various districts. They are 
farmers, who know because it is their 
business; bunkers, who know because they 
often lend money on standing crops; mer- 
chants who deal directly in some way with 
crops; and cotton ginners, millers, grain 
elevator owners and railroad men. 

These persons all report to Washington, 
each one telling what he knows about the 
crop that year and what he thinks it will be 
like in his section. But Uncle Sam does 
not depend on these men alone. Some of 
them might make mistakes, others mizht 
not be willing to tell everything they knew. 
So Uncle Sam has thirty-eight men stationed 
inthe most important agricultura] States 
of the Union. Each of these men studies 
the crops of his own State and has on his 
list another set of correspondents, entirely 
different from those who report to Uncle 
Sam. ‘There are about ten thousand of 
these special correspondents, and every one 
of them sends in his own independent 
figures. 

Then in each agricultural county, the 
Government has still another crop curre- 
spondent, and he in turn has three or four 
correspondents in that particular county. 
These people report everything they know 
about their special counties. There are 
ten thousand of these, too. 

Not content with this, the Government 
has still another staff of correspondents in 
each township and voting precinct in the 
United States where there is any farming. 
‘There are thirty thousand of these men, and 
each tells only about his particular town- 





ship. 

Fach one of this immense army reports 
eleven times fa year. Still this is not all. 
For instance, to find out about the cotton 
crop, the figures sent in by the correspond- 
ents mentioned are revised and compared 
with the figures sentin separately by sixty 
thousand cotton-gin owners and fifteen thou- 
sand bankers and other business men. 

To compare the figures for the production 
of grains and cereals, Uncle Sam gets 
separate reports from eighty-five thousand 
farmers, each of whom tells about his own 
crop only, and from twenty-two thousand 
railroad men who tell of the stocks of cotton 
that they are preparing to ship. 

Almost all of this work is done for the 
Government without pay. The corre- 
spondents know how valuable it is for them 
all, so they pitch in and help freely. The 
number of reports that has been handled 
in Washington in one year has been as high 
as 2,500,000. 

The Government reports now cover the 








acreage, production and farm value of corn, 








CAMPBELL’S EARLY GRAPE. 
See descriptive article. 





wheat, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, cotton, 
potatoes, tobacco, flax and hay, and the 
number and value of farm animals. 

Cotton is reported on seven times each 
year, wheat eight times, corn and oats each 
six times and other products from two to 
eight times each. 

After all these figures are in the hands of 
the Government, the most important work 
remains to be done. Itisto figure out the 
true meaning of the mass of statistics. 
Crops may be wonderfully good in one 
State and miserably poor in anothér. How 
will this affect the crop of the whole coun- 
try? And this must not only be done ac- 
curately, but it must be done promptly. 
And since the reports are so important, it is 
equally necessary that they be kept secret 
till the day on which everybody may know 
them. It would never do to Jet any one 
person or combination of persons know, of 
them in advance. 

Therefore elaborate means are taken to 
preserve absolute secrecy. Only one man 
is intrusted with the particular reports 
that furnish the key to an understanding of 
the whole. The special agents in the 
various States mail their reports direct to 
the chief of the Bureau of Statistics, and 
he loeks them up with their seals unbroken 
until the day on which the report is to be 
issued. 

Other State agents telegraph their reports 
in cipher. When all is ready for the final 
working out of the announcement, the chief 
calls a staff of clerks into his room and sets 
them to work on the tables. 

Then the chief takes their calculations 
and works out the final tables himself. He 
does not begin to do this until two or three 
hours before the time for publication. 
While he is doing it, all the doors are locked 
and no one is permitted either to leave or 
to enter the room.—N. Y. Sun. 








‘Literature. 


A story of aclever woman forms the plot 
of ‘tthe Hon.” Mrs. Walter R. D. Forbes’ 
novel, * Unofficial,”” in the Appleton Town 
and Country Library. A young girl by her 
dying father’s advice gives herself in 
marriage to an unscrupulous French gam- 
bler to whom she is indebted for financial 
assistance. Guarded as a prisoner she is 
made to serve as a drawing-card in order 
that moneyed men may visit on ber drawing- 
room days and remain to lose their money 
to her husband. Complications arise be- 
cause an Englishman has the temerity to 
attract the Madame’s attention and finally 
win her love. 

A jealous, vindictive Frenchman also be- 
comes a suppliant for Madame’s smiles. 
Driven to desperate measures, the woman 
undertakes to convey a written message to 
her English lover. The message is on a 
playing-card, and the French lover sees the 
back side of the playing-card hidden and 
accuses the Englishman of cheating at the 
game; in other words, of having a card up 
his sleeve. A quarrel follows, a duel is all 
but arranged for, and the Englishman is 
apparently doomed, both in cegard to his 
life and his honor. But a clever woman 
arrives. She is related to Madame, and she 
knows an ugly secret about official matters 
concerning the French lover, whose father 
is one of the old noblesse, to whom honor 
is everything. She, however, possesses 
no papers to prove her charge, although she 
once read them and burned them at request. 
Being clever and diplomatic she invites the 
Frenchman to call, asserts that she possesses 
proof of his treachery, and offers to ex- 
change the proofs for two letters of apology 
over the card episode. At last, convinced 
by heraccurate and full knowledge of the 
contents of the papers, he sits at the table 
and writes. In an adjoining room a gentle- 
man has waited witha long, bulky envelope, 
and at the agreed signal he enters and gives 
monsieur the supposed papers. He has 
heard. the Frenchman incriminate himself, 
but he does not know that he is giving blank 
paper until afterwards. Thus, by the 
brains of a clever woman, another woman’s 
honor and a man’s life as wellas honor are 
preserved. All ends happily. The author 
has conceived an ingenious plot, but she 
falters in narration. The people are pup- 
pets and the story lacks finish. But the 
conversations are well done, and the story 
will makegood light reading. [New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Price, 50cents. ] 

Miss M. Carta Sturge has bravely met and 
answered the religion called Christian 
Science, founded by Mrs. Eddy. The Rev. 
H. S. Holland, M. A., has furnished an able 
introduction to the treatise which the author 
calls ‘*The Truth and Error of Christian 
Science.”” The Rev. Mr. Holland writes 
that he is glad to leave to Miss Sturge the 
task of handling the unfortunate metaphy- 











sics to which Christian Science has attached 
itself. He says ‘“‘the relation of mind and 
matter was not likely to be resolved ata 
stroke by one who is so ignorant as Mrs. 
Eddy seems to be of all intellectual efforts 
which for two thousand years pbilos- 
ophy has spent upon this particular 
problem.” Miss Sturge, according to 
Mr. Holland, has shown with a keenly sym- 
pathetic appreciation how deadly is the 
practical bias of a perverted idea, and Mr. 
Holland also points out the position of 
Christianity as it looks out on the entire 
sum of facts, of all the reality which they 
enter into our experience. The spirit and 
the flesh express different existences, and 
cannot meet on the same platform, but al- 
though antithetical, yet does not life find 
expression in both? The relation of body 
and mind and its connection with God has 
been clearly set forth by Rev. Mr. Holland, 
and thus is the reader prepared to enter 
into the argument by Miss Sturge, which 
follows: 

The Christian Science belief is briefly 
sketched and then the fundamental princi- 
ples are stated, one by one, and fully dis- 
cussed, ‘* The Unity,’’ or assertion of ‘* One- 
ness,’’ comes first,and this is the under- 
lying principle of ‘‘ Science and Health.”’ 
Everything is argued back to God, and Heis 
spirit, therefore we can come toone deduc- 
tion—that God, being all, matter is nothing. 
To quote: ‘‘ Matter has no sensation, for it 
does not exist.”” Those who have read Mrs. 
Eddy’s books wi!! recall the constant illog- 
ical deductions and contradictions. In fol- 
lowing Miss Sturge’s arraignment and dis- 
cussion of the principles of Christian Sci- 
ence, the false assumptions made by Mrs. 
Eddy are legion. There is no ** matter,”’ yet 
we have a ‘“‘mortal mind,” which has 
a scientific definition, and thus we 
are inthe midst of contradictions. After 
having carefully considered all the prin- 
ciples set forth by Christian Science belief, 
the author arrives atthe conclusion that it 
is impossible to say, with any certainty, 
what Mrs. Eddy’s teaching about Christ is. 
She doubtless accepts Him as the great 
exemplar, and her system of ethics is 
founded on His teachings. She contradicts 
constantly. For those who reject its 
**metaphysics,’”? however much they may 
believe in mental-healing Christianity, re- 
mains untouched, while for those who ac- 
cept the bundle of contradictions called 
“*metaphysics,”’ it would be useless to dis- 
cuss the doctrines of Christianity. Miss 
Sturge has treated her subject fairly 
and squarely, and she has allowed no 
gina ts to creep into her treatise. It 
s written in a spirit of respect for those 
who differ with her views and conclusions. 
She reminds us that many ignore the’ fact 
that many of the doctrines of Christianity 
are found in Christian Science. That the 
mind can do much toward healing an ill 
body we all know, but that we are so far 
advanced in the God-knowledge and spirit 
as was Christ and are able to control life 
and death, is what we cannot admit. Miss 
Sturge’s arguments are to be commended to 
those interested in the subject pro or con. 
LNew York: E. P. Dutton & Co. | 


- Popular Science. 


—Curious figures are obtained by Dr. W. J. 
Russell when magnesia dust or other fine powder 
is sprinkled over a plate of glass, copper, ebonite, 
cardboard or other material, the plate being 
about 12° C. warmer than the air. The best 
results are obtained when the dust gently settles 
over the plate during cooling. The figures vary 
with the shape of the plate, usually showing 
radiations from the angles, and they are affected 
also by any neighboring object, such as an up- 
right pin at the edge of the plate, or a piece of 
glass over it. After a week or a fortnight the 
dust figures become so adherent that they can be 
brushed gently without injury. 

—Non-actinic white light, first made known 
by a French photographer some years ago, is 
produced by filtering sunlight through a color- 
less solution of three parts of nickel chloride and 
one part of cobalt chloride, ultra-violet rays 
being absorbed by coating the containing vessel 
with collodion mixed with sulphate of quinine 
slightly acidulated with sulphuric acid. Sensi- 
tive paper has been exposed to this filtered white 
light for a week without change. 

—tThe electric radiator of E. G. Rivers has a 
layer of finely powdered retort carbon held be- 
tween enameled iron plates, and kept in posi- 
tion by asbestos cardboard. A copper stripis 
led in at the centre, with another at each end, 
and a continuous current is passed from the 
centre strip to the outer two. A current of eight 
amperes at two hundred volts keeps a heating 
surface of twenty-five square feet at an average 
temperature of 190° F. 

—tThe Parisian idea of introducing electricity 
into billiards is ingenious atleast. In the centre 
of the table is placed a plate of some easily elec- 
trified substance and the balls are of compressed 
pitch, the cue being tipped with chemically pre 
parea cork. The balls being influenced by the 
electrified plate, caroms are difficult. The player 
finds exercise for greater skillthan ever, it is 
claimed, and the new difficulties add zestto the 














game. 
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—0On the West Indian island ef Nevis there is 


& population of over thirteen thousand, with only 
— to administer to the ailments of the 


—Asa rule gray horses attain a greater age 
than those of any other color. 

—A full set of the “ Almanach de Gotha,” 
from 1764 to 1900, was recently sold in Paris for 
$1200. Of course, its value is largely that of a 
hterary rarity, but the old volumes are extremely 
useful to special students. 

—It is said that the profitable hen eats six- 
teen times her weight in a year. Her eggs are 
six times her own weight, and worth six times 





dream, 


Shun not the struggle—face it—'; |, .. 
—M.D : 
----Who will not pray, if praye: 


boon be lawful, that the myster;,, 
whom we call Death may whisper 1. 
of old, “fam come that ye may hi. 
may have it abundantly” ?—J. Est};;, . 


---- Fill the place where God ha, 


Show your fitness for it, and your 
init. You might prefer a change, }\,; . 
you in it for some wise purpose, and 
the best of it, He will be glorified ar, 
blest.—The Presbyterian. 





the cost of her food. 

—From history we learn that the boys in the 
time of George III. coasted on sleds made of a 
small board, with beef bones as runners, but 
these dropped out of sight when an inventive 
genius built one out of a barrel stave, for his 
invention was extensively copied. The barrel 
staves were called “jumpers” and “ skippers,” 
and were made of a single barrel stave of 
moderate width, to which was nailed a twelve- 
inch seat-post about amidships. 

—Spiders are met with in the forests of Java 
whose webs are so strong that it requires a knife 
to cut through them, we are told. A spider 
weighing four pounds, which has taken up her 
residence in a cathedral at Munich, regales her- 
self with a large supply of lamp oil. A Texas 
spider weaves a balloon four feet long and two 
feet wide, which she fastens to a tree by a single 
thread, then marches on board with her half- 
dozen little ones, cuts the thread, and away goes 
the airship to some distant point on the prairie. 

—Signor Zanardelli, the prime minister of 
ltaly, says that at present foreign tourists an- 
nually spend in Italy $60,000,000. Rome almost 
entirely lives on her foreign and provincial 
visitors. 

— The success of the English herring fishing 
continues to have a remarkable effect on the 
matrimonial market. On a recent Sunday the 
banns of no fewer than twenty-three fisher 
couples were published in Buckie parish church, 
Banffshire. Oa the previous Sunday the number 
was sixteen. At other fishing hamlets along the 
northeast coast of Scotland the success of the 
fishing continues to result in a large number of 
weddings. 

— Investigations of the Weather Bureau indi- 
cate that the warm westerly chinook winds, 
blowing over the eastern faces of the Rocky 
Mountains, have a beneficent effect in the pre- 





TRANSPORTATION oF Fis F, 
R.”: They are packed for shipm+: 
square, shallow-slatted trays, desiy 

. Over the bottom of the tr. 


one thickness of canton flannel wi: 
side up, upon which is a single tay. 


Upon this layer of eggs is placed 0: 


of cheese-cloth, and upon that « 


moistened moss. Other trays, sirii: 


are then stacked up, one above anot! 


what is called a nest of trays. To: 
sides of a cube of trays thus fo 
are lightly nailed to keep the tra, 
The nest of trays is then pla 
box that is big enough to leave 


$$ 
----Be strong. We are not here ,,, 
to drift. 


play, to 
We have hard work to do, and lo..;. ;,, 


lift 
Vs gift, 
ock, 


sucha 


tea her 


Rotes and Queric: 


nest and all around it a space of : 


or some other material which cushion, 


of trays against jarring or disturbance. 


primary purpose is to make around t): 
well that will help to keep them at « 


four inches. This space is packed « : 


temperature. In the top of the packis- tis 


built up there is placed a wooden hopycy, in 
which ice is put, the cool water produc. 


melting percolating downward throug) thi )\ 6; 


of trays, moss and eggs and keeping the cvs. 


moist and cool. The box in which th: 
trays is thus packed has rope handi: 
outside near the top, by which it can bx 
fently lifted. Fish eggs thus packed 
shipped any distance with entire safe: 


ing only that the ice in the hopper shal! be re. 


newed on<occasion. 
THE UsEs 


\ 


OF VOLCANOES.—* Stepiien”: 


Terrific as are the forces of volcanic action, they 
have in the past, and do yet, serve their ordained 


purpose in the magnificent scheme of cosinic de- 


vention of disastrous fiood-producing thaws. It 
is true that the chinook suddenly melts the snow 
‘on the higher parts of the mountains, but the 
warm wind fails to reach the bottom of the 
gulches, and so the snow water is frozen again 
during its descent, and becomes caked in ice deep 
down the ravines, the ice remaining until the 
approach of spring gr:dually removes it. In 
illustration of the curious temperature differences 
that occur when a chinook is ‘blowing, it is said 
that the thermometer at Helena, Mont., has stood 
at 30° below zero, when it was above zero at 
Unionville, only six miles away, but a few hun 

dred feet higher, at the head of the gulch. 


Gems of Thought. 


----This is the beginning of all Gospeis,—that 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand just where we 
are. Itis just as near us as our work is, for the 
gate of heaven for each soul lies in the endeavor 
to do that work perfectly.— William C. Gannett. 
.--.-Soberly and with clear eyes believe in your 
own time and place. There is not, there never 
has been, a better time or a better place to live 
in. Only witb this belief can you believe in hope. 
—Phillips Brooks. 
.---Alm high to do your best; 

Then though the mark be hid, the generous 

deed 
Shall ever live, itself the noblest prize. 
—Jobn C. Hoadley. 

----It is vain to think that we can love the 
Master more than He has been loved in olden 
time; but that love can become more intelligent 
with the progress of our race, and it can be 
kindied in an ever-widening circle of pure and 
gentle souls. To fulfill'this possibility should be 
the aim of the Christian Church, as itis our best 
hope of the spiritual welfare of mankind. — 
Howard N. Brown. 
----Let the current of your being set toward 
God, then your life will be filled and calmed by 
one master passion which unites and stills the 
soul.—Maclaren. . 
----Not in husbanding our strength, but in 
yielding it in service; not in burying our talents, 
but in administering them; not in hoarding our 
seed in the barn, but in scattering it; not in fol- 
lowing an earthly human policy, but in surren- 
dering ourselves to the will of God, do we find 
the safe and blessed path.—F. B. Meyer. 
----Over-eating is not called a vice,a sin, or a 
crime. And yet we think it possible that it may 
take life more certainly and more often than any 
other practice or disease.—Christian Register. 
----Every day is a fresh beginning; 

Every morn is the world made new; 

A wit’s a feather, and a chief a rod; 

An honest man’s the noblest work of God. 
.--- The man who differs from you and me may 
not be a knave, but we regretfully admit that 
there must be something wrong with his mind.— 
Albert .f. Waterhouse. 

.--- To thine own self be true, 

And it shall follow as the night the day, 

Thou canst. not then be false to any man. 
—Shakspere. 











velopment. Voleanoes form a natural vent for 


the pent up internal forces resulting from the 
slow cooling and consolidation of the earth's 
mass. Tey act as the safety valves of the 


world, without which the crust of the earth 
would in all probability burst with explosive 
force, and with a resultant cataclysm appalling 
o contemplate. Volcanoes tend, in fact, to 
maintain the normal stable equilibrium between 
be interior and the outer surface of the world. 
RECENT COMETS.—“M. P.”: During the 
vear 1902 several periodic comets returned to the 
aeighborhood of the sun; but all of them escaped 
detection, though they were carefully searched 
for, both visually and photographically. Four 
unexpected comets were discovered. Comet « 
was discovered by Dr. Brooks at Geneva, N. Y., 
on April14, and was observed until April 19, but 
has not been since seen. Comet /—one of the 
brightest of recent years—was discovered by Mr. 
Perrine at the Lick Observatory on Sept. 1, and 
was observed until Nov. 17, when it passed near 
teesua It wll be an easy object after its peri 
_helion passage for several months of 1903. Comet 
e was discovered by Mr. Griggs in New Zealand 
on July 22, and was observed by him to Aug. 3, 
since when it has not been seen. On Dec. 2, M. 
Giacobini, at Nice, France, discovered a faint 
comet, which is still under observation. The 
year has uot been very fruitful of discoveries, it 
will be seen; but the photographs of comet /) have 
been very valuable. 
THE Sorr SHELL CLAM.—‘ Excursionist”: 
As every one knows, the clam, when in his native 
haunts, is to be found several inches below the 
surface in the sand. Fle has to be dug up, when 
discovered by the little spurts of water which the 
clams beneath throw up when disturbed and 
suddenly contracting the telescope ‘necks.’ 
This “neck,” which may be three times as 
long as the shell when fully extended, connects 
the clam with his food supply in the water above. 
In it are parallel tubes. Through one tube the 
clam sucks in a quantity of water. Fiom the 
water he absorbs whatever nourishment it may 
contain, and then he expels the water through 
the other tube. One may wonder how the clam 
gets down into the sand or mud. At the end 
opposite the “neck” may be seen an appendage 
resembling a turtle’s tail in shape, called a foot. 
Itis with this foot that he digs his way down- 
ward. 
THE BUBUNIC PLAGUE.— Student”: Tie 
plague finds its best home among people living 
on marshy, alluvial soil, in a warm atmosphere, 
in badly ventilated houses, among accumulations 
of decaying animal and vegetable matters, insuf- 


ficiently fed and generally neglectful of the laws 
of health. It attacks a victim in the shape of 
weariness, followed quickly by aches in the 
limbs and loirs; then fever comes, and from the 
second to the fourth day the buboes or swellings 


appear in the groins, the armpits, or beneat!i tle 
angles of the jaw. The feveris very acute, but 





if the patient lives, suppuration sets in abeut the 
seventh day, and he may recover. Death appears 
to be due to exhaustion, due to the pain of the 
buboes. 
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> GED aD the city from the caterpillar tents. Mr. Upton 
This(M)is the trade has had two expert linemen and three climbers 
oak ped on each on the work. All householders have been noti- 
fied to care for their own trees, and in most 
instances an interest has been 


sheet of the best roof- 
tin made—made 
first in Wales more ry 
50 years ago—perfected 
process and output by the skilled 
‘Americans. It makes a roof that lasts 


or illustrated book on 
a st and roofmaking. 


MERICAN TIN 
PLATE COMPANY, 
New York. 


Poultry. 


Details of Poultry Farming. 
iltry plants with several thousand 
s are now quite numerous, but are still 
<ufticient novelty to possess special in- 
st. One of the largest in New York 
‘e is that of Henry Van Dresser, who 
,,. fully deseribed his methods on several 

isiens the past season. 

\-curate accounts are kept of all expense 
eeding and care, as wellas the income 
, the plants. Eggs are sold to large 
viers in New York city under yearly cvon- 
ts, the price received being fifty per 
above the highest market quotations 
tthe time of shipment. One pen of nine 
dred hens that are used for breeding 
poses yielded an average number of 201 

-’s during the last year. The chickens are 
)atched in incubators, the capacity of which 
. 2880 eggs in one hatch. The young 
chickens are separated as soon as sex can be 
distinguished, and the cockerels are fed in a 
way that grows them as rapidly as possible, 
until they weigh one to one and a half 
pounds each, at which time they are shipped 
alive to the markets of New York city and 
Saratoga, where they sell at prices ranging 
from thirty to fifty-two cents each alive. 
The young pullets are allowed full range of 
a fourteen-acre orchard and are fed stale 
bread moistened with skimmilk. Later they 
are fed with millet and johnny cake, made 
of two parts corn meal, one part peas and 
oats, ground together with twenty-five 
pounds of meat scraps to each one hundred 
pounds of meal. This johnny cake is 
steamed and fed at noon of each day. When 
the pullets are older they are fed a mixture 
of cracked corn and whole wheat in as large 
guantities as they will eat up clean. 

The laying hens are fed inthe morning 
with peas and oats, scattered in the straw 
litter of the poultry house. At noon a warm 
mash is provided for the hens, which 1s 
made of a mixture of one hundred pounds 
wheat bran, one hundred pounds wheat 
middlings, fifty pounds corn meal, fifty 
pounds gluten meal, twenty-five pounds 
meat scraps and alfalfa hay cut fine. The 
ingredients are mixed together and steamed. 
They are fed as much of this ration as they 
will eat up clean. The night feed is com- 
posed of clear wheat one evening, corn 
next. The temperature of the henhouse 
most desirable is 45°. Purchasers insist on 
only the best qualities of grain being fed to 
the laying hens, and the succulent food is 
confined to beets, which are grown in large 
quantities for the poultry. The grain fed is 
of the best quality, all imperfect or damaged 
grain being refused. Mr. Van Dresser’s 
hens are pure-bred White Leghorns. 
Selection and Care of Stock Turkeys. 

The high price paid for turkeys this sea- 
son has induced a number of beginners to 
enter the lists. To such as have had little 
experience in raising turkeys I should like 
to offer a few suggestions. 

First, and most important of all, do not 
attempt to raise turkeys unless you can get 
good stock to begin with. Pure-bred stock 
is not necessary for market purposes; any 
strong, vigorous birds of fair size will do 
that are not inbred or immature. 

Hens two years old are preferable; their 
eggs are larger, more perfect in shape, and 
a larger per cent. of them will prove fertile. 
But if old hens are not obtainable, and young 
hens are to be purchased, be sure that they 
are from broods of early hatched poults. 
Better not go into the business at all than 
start out with little late slips of things as 
do so many novices. 

Poults from immature stock are smaller 
and more delicate, much more difficult to 
rear, though when once you do get them 
well started they may with proper care 
make fine large birds. It is said that young 
hens lay earlier in the season than do older 
ones, but that is not always an advantage, 
as the first eggs are liable to get chilled in 














A. A. HALLADAY’S BEAUTIFUL ‘“‘MAPLEDELL FARM.”’ 
See descriptive article. 








the nest. As brooders, however, young 
hens are preferable; for being lighter in 
weight and more active, they ure not nearly 
so likely to break their eggs in the nest, or 
to crush the young poults when hatching. 
A gobbler of the first year is preferred, but 
be sure that he is a big, strong bird of an 
early hatch of the season before, that will 
tip the scales at twenty-five pounds at least, 
at nine or ten months of age. 

Get your stock onthe premises as early in 
the season as possible, and begin feeding 
them for eggs, not fat. One meal a day 
they should have of whole wheat, and on 
cold mornings they will relish a warm 
breakfast composed of a mixture of two 
parts, by weight, of wheat bran, one part 
shorts or middlings, and one part corn 
meal. Season with salt to the taste,and 
give them all they will eat up clean in five 
minutes. 

Let their last feed at evening be of 
indian; corn; corn keeps them warm 0’ 
nights. Unlike chickens, turkeys are 
healthier when not all allowed meat or rich 
messes of any kind. Dry grain of good 
quality suits them better, and as the appe- 
tite of the hens is very fastidious at laying 
time, all the varieties of grain food and 
fresh green food procurable should be 
offered them. 

Good, sound oats, sorghum seed and 
clover and grass seed from the floor of the 
hay-loft form an acceptable variety. Mulk, 
either sweet or sour, buttermilk or clabber 
is highly appreciated, and as milk is said to 
bean excellent egg food, the hens should 
have all they will drink at this time, care 
being taken that none should remain over 
night in thetrough and become rancid and 
unwholesome. 

Turkeys should be fed in a yard to them- 
selves, and everything about them kept 
clean and neat. Their well-being demands 
a clean, dry run, we!l drained and sunny, 
an extensive range during the day, where 
they can gather for themselves the food 
their wild nature suggests. 

Let one person have the exclusive care of 
them, treating them with uniform kindness 
and gentleness, remembering that the skin 
of a turkey is very thin and the flesh tender 
and easily bruised. Keeping the hens so 
gentle that they are not afraid of you will 
be of great advantage in varing for the hens 
while setting and in helping them rear the 


young brood. 
A FARMER’S DAUGHTER. 


Cheap and Bulky Food. 


During the early spring months, mangel- 
wurtzels, if properly kept, may be fed to 
good advantage. The fowls relish them and 
they are easily prepared. As it is not diffi- 
cult to grow ten or twenty tons of these 
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roots per acre, their cost is not excessive. 

In feeding these beets to flocks of hens 
a very good practice is to split the root 
lengthwise with a large knife. The fowls 
will then pick out all the crisp, fresh food 
from the exposed surface. 





borticuitural. 


A Model Fruit Farm. 


One of the best-known farms in southern 
Vermont is the one owned by A. A. Halla- 
day, located in a beautiful agricultural sec- 
tion, along the Connecticut river, near Mt. 
Kilburn in southern Vermont, not far from 
Bellows Falls. . 

The farm called ‘* Mapledell”? was bought 
about ten years ago, and the present build- 
ings have been erected since that time. 
Most of the land was covered with forests 
at the time of the purchase, requiring end- 
less labor anda good deal of expense to 
bring it to its present very productive con- 
dition. Stumps have been pulled out, brush 
and large trees removed, fences rebuilt and 
many other items of this kind well known 
to those who have attempted to restore a 
run-down farm. 

The former owners would today hardly 
recognize the farm covered with fruit trees, 
garden crops and chickens. Mr. Halladay’s 











A. A. HALLADAY, 
Proprietor of Mapledell Farm. 





plum and cherry orchards are the largest in 
the State, and there area great number of 
pear, apple and peach trees, strawberries, 
raspberries, blackberries and currants. The 
cherry orchard contains about two hundred 
trees, Early Richmond, Montmorenci and 
English Morello, of bearing age, a beautiful 
sight when in full bloom in the spring. 
Plums are a leading feature. The plum 
orchard includes five hundred trees of nearly 
fifty different varieties. There are all! the 
leading Japanese kinds and many of the 
best European varieties, also several of the 
new Burbank seedlings. The plum season 
lasts from July to October, and very seldom 
are the crops a failure on this farm. Black 
knot has given no special trouble, as these 
trees are apparently of too thrifty growth 
and good general condition. So much fruit 
sets that many bushels are picked off when 
che plums are about half grown in order to 
increase the size of the others and prevent 
injury tothe trees. The trees are cut back 
each season, thus insuring a vigorous 
growth of new wood and heavy crops of the 
choicest fruit annually. 

Among the small fruits, strawberries are 
a specialty. They are macketed in new 
clean baskets, holding a full quart, and are 
considered the finest appearing berries in the 
nearby markets. Great care is taken in 
sorting and packing; only No. 1s being al- 
lowed to go into baskets; No. 2s being sold 
separately in bulk for canning. 

The chicken department is of considerable 
importance, some four hundred or five 
hundred being hatched annually in incuba- 
tors and being raised in brooders. The 
young stock has the run of the orchards 
and do good service getting rid of insects, 
etc. ‘The eggs are put up in packages of 
one dozen each, stamped with the name 
of the farm and are sold to a choice class of 
trade. 

Mapledell Farm is situated in the Con- 
necticut river valley, within one mile of 
the village of Bellows Falls, which is noted 
for its immense paper mills and beautiful 
scenery. Here also is located the extensive 
works of the Vermont Farm Machine Com- 
pany, manufacturers of all kinds of dairy 
and sugar-making implements, employing 
hundreds of skilled mechanics. Perhaps 
no other village in New England is increas- 
ing in population and wealth faster than 
Bellows Falls, thus making a good market 
for all products of the surrounding farms. 


a 
<Q 


—A bill passed by the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives would permit street railways 
tocarry baggage a d freight, if the consent is 
obtained of the tow: suthorities and of the rail- 
way commissioners 











“GOOD SPORT IN THE FISHING 
LINE. 


‘SAm Early Seasen Promising Big 
Catches.” 


A week ago the welcome news arrived that the 
Penobscot River in Maine was free from ice. The 
significance of this brief message is properly 
interpreted only by the person who is anticipat- 
ing with impatience and fervor the time when he 
can cast a fly into the depths of a Maine lake or 
rivulet. 

It is true that the ice this year has left the 
rivers of Maire at an unusuaily early date. In 
fact, not since 1871 have the rivers and ponds 
been so clear and free as at the present time. 
This means an early fishing season, and an early 
season means a longer one. 

Maine has devotedly looked after her visiting 
sportsmen in the past in a truly commendable 
manner, but from the looks of the preparations 
which the camp owners and hotel proprietors are 
already making, it is plainly evident that she 
aspires this year to outdo herself and her glories 
of the past. 

The lakes and ponds throughout the State have 
been wisely stocked from year to year, so that all 
danger of a dearth, no matter how large the in- 
vading army, is eliminated. 

Sebago, the handiest of Maine’s lakes, within a 
few miles of Portland, is a favorite resort for the 
early comer, and the size of the catches in this 
lake are, as a rule, above the ordinary. The 
Rangeleys are also famous for their size and 
variety, and as an early resort, they partake of 
the same popularity as Sebago. Trout, bass and 
salmon are quite plentiful here, and the advan- 
tages in the shape of natural scenery and health- 
giving atmosphere are superb. In fact, Maine 
contains so many choice fishing resorts, numerous 
trout brooks, lakes and rivers that it would be 
well-nigh impossible in a briefaccount todescribe 
or even attempt to give a worthy account of the 
maize of lakes and ponds ,whica dot the surface 
of this famous State. 

By simply mentioning a few of the larger lakes 
and points of entry to the different sections, the 
sportsman who is about to make his first invasion, 
will get an idea of the variety of places to choose 
from in the greatest fishing and gaming State in 
the Union. P 

The “ Dead River Region,” famous the country 
over for its great hunting advantages, also pro- 
claims distinction by reason of the number of fish- 
ing resorts within its borders. Eustis, the centre 
of this region, reached by stage from Bigelow, a 
route which appeals to every lover of vatural 
grandeur, skirting by the borders of the towering 
Mt. Bigelow, through a delightful valley where 
no noise save the creaking of the buckboard and 
the singing of the birds mars the solitude, is the 
departing point for journeys in all directions. 
Here one can secure a guide who will initiate 
him into the mysteries of the woods, and accom- 
pany him to crystal sheets of water where trout 
and salmon frisk and play. 

lt is almost impossible to travel in this terri- 
tory without a guide, for the woods are very 
thick and the lumber roads are quite confusing. 

Some of the principal bodies of water in this 
section are “ Flagstaff Pond,” ‘‘ King and Bart- 
lett Lakes,” “ Spencer Lake,” “ Long Pond ” and 
* Parker Pond.” 

Ano'her famous and equally celebrated fishing 
territory is the tamous ‘ Moosehead Region.” 
Like the * Dead River Region,” during the fall 
season hundreds of nimrods wend their way 
towards the shores of Moosehead for a crack at 
the deer and moose which are quite plentiful. 
The fishing consists of pickerel, perch, trout and 
salmon, and this Jake always takes the lead in 
the supply of salmon and trout during the open 
season. 

The section of Maine known as the “ Aroostook 
Region ” is one of the portions of the State where 
as yet primitive nature holds sway. Beautiful 
beyond description, wild and rugged forests 
where the moose have learned to wander in their 
retreat from man, this territory is reached by 
means of the Bengor & Aroostook Ra‘lroad. 
Patten, Houlton, Fort Fairfield and Caribou are 
some of the gateways, and the lakes include 
Pemadumcook, Machias, Millinocket, Mattawam 
keag and # score of others, while there are any 
number of rivers and streams. Still another 
portion of Maine, where the angler can find 
recreation and sp rt, is in ‘“‘ Washington County,” 
situated om the line of the Washington County 
Railroad. Itis the latest annex to Maine’s fish- 
ing and gaming territory, and is even more prim- 
itive than the Bangor & Aroostook region. 
Newly opened, there are some places in this 
territory which have never yet been visited by 
civilized beings, and the forest lands have never 
yet been devastated by the woodsman’s axe. 
Columbia Falls, East Machias, Brookton and 
Calais are a few of the points where guides may 
be secured and camps are located. 

Thus the person desiring to spend a tew weeks 
in the pursuit of that sport which “ Izaak Wal- 
ton’ characterized as a “ Fine Art,” will find po 
scarcity of places and all sorts of fish in the 
lakes and rivers of Maine. 

Nevertheless there are some choice fishing 
grounds in New Hampshire and Vermont. In 
New Hampshire Winnipesaukee contains all the 
choice varieties of fish, from the famous square 
tailed down to the lesser varieties. Newfound 
Lake is noted as a famous fishing resort, and 
Lake Sunapee is a desirable spot for either a 
vacation or a fishing trip. 

In Vermont, Lakes Willoughby 1nd Mem- 
phremagog furnish as good sport as one would 
care for, and in the waters of Champlain are 
trout, pickerel, perch, etc., which will rival both 
in size and quantity any catches In the country. 

Getready and join the invading army of sports- 
men. You have three States to choose from and 
over two thousand resorts. 

Send two cents tothe General Passenger De- 
partment, Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, for 
their booklet “ Fishing and Hunting,” which in- 
cludes the New England fishing resorts in detail. 
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—Enxports of frozen beef from Argentina 
have increased from 9079 tuns in 1899 to 70,0°8 
tons in 1902, Exports of live cattle declined 
during the same period from 312,150 head in 1899 
to 118,303 head in 1902. 








—Prof. L. H. Bailey has been appointed 
director of the college of agriculture at Cornell, 
to succeed Prof. I. P. Roberts, retired. 

—So little wool remains at Boston under the 
ban of the recent embargo that the business is 
normal again. Wool is moving as usual, except 
that a permit from the United States inspector in 
charge of the local office of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry is required for each shipment. 
Such permits are secured without delays. The 
latest wool to be released was the Vermont clip. 
The removal last week of the embargo on that 
placed about 400,000 pounds on the market. All 
that remains quarantined in Boston now is the 
Massachusetts wool, which amounts to only 
about 10,000 pounds, and that has been trans- 
ferred to isolated corners in the warehouses. 

—R. C. Gregory of Unadilla, N. Y., who rep- 
resents New York interests, has made a big 
butter contract. It calls for the combined prod- 
ucts of hundreds of creameriesin the States of 
New York and Vermont, and inthe flush of the 
season fifty thousand pounds of butter will be 
delivered daily under the terms of the contract. 

—Careful investigations show that the winter 
wheat acreage in the Northwest will not exceed 
half the normal extent. 

-—The superintendent of the national park 
has declared that even President Roosevelt may 
not hunt in the Government preserves on his 
Western trip. The President’s gun will be sealed 
like any other when he enters the grounds. 

— Exports of fresh beef from the United States 
for the eight months ended Feb. 28, 1903, show a 
decline of upwards of 53,000,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of the year 
previous. The exports for the eight months 
ended Feb. 28, 1903, were 155,370,886 pounds, and 
for the corresponding period in the previous fiscal 
year 208,702,244 pounds. It is supposed that the 
comparatively high prices have lessened the de- 
mand among foreign consumers. 

—Africa seems likely to prove, in the near 
future, a better field than South America for the 
exporters of the United States. To South 
America our exports grew from $33,000,000 in 
1892 to $38,000,000 In 1902, an increase of $5,000,000, 
while to Africa, as already indicated, our exports 
grew from $5,000,000 in 1892 to $33,000,000 in 1902, 
an increase of $28,000,000. The leading items are 
farm products, including horses, mules, grain 
and provisions. 

— Tree Warden Upton of Newburyport, Mass., 
has waged an incessant warfare against the 
brown tail moth, and he has succeeded in clearing 
the trees in the streets, parks and cemeteries of 
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pillars in about seven bushels of nests. :The city 
improvement society has supplemented the work 
of the city authorities by offering 10 cents per 
hundred neste. 

——Announeement has been made of the in- 
corporaticn of the National Packing Company, 
capitalized at $15,000,000, and including several 
of the smaller plants in Chicago, Omaha and else- 
where. The incorporation papers were taken 
out in New Jersey, and it is announced that the 
following are the “companies purchased ”: 
Omaha Packing Company, Hammond Packing 
Company, the G. H. Hammond Company, Hutch- 
inson Packing Company, Anglo-American Pro- 
vision Company, United Dressed Beet Company 
and Fowler Packing Company. The purchase, 
ft is stated, is made for investment, with the idea 
of doing a business of about $150,000,000 a year. 
The directors. are all interested in the big 
packing companies of Chicago. 

—The shipments of grain from Boston port 
the past week aggregated 336,005 bushels, of 
which 287,425 bushels were corn and 48,580 bushels 
wheat. The sailings, with their allotments, were 
as follows: Steamers Sylvania, for Liverpool, 
65,712 bushels of corn; Columbian, London, 48,580 
bushels of wheat and 25,714 bushels of corn; 
Turcoman, Liverpool, 60,000 bushels of corn; 
Sagamore, Liverpool, 51,428 bushels of corn 
Bostonian, Manchester, 84,571 bushels of corn. 

—The principal articles for which Porto Rico 
finds a market in the United States are sugar, 
tobacco, coffee, fruits, manufactures of straw, 
hides and skins, and distilled spirits. The prin- 
cipal articles for which the United States finds a 
market in Porto Rico are rice, cotton cloths, 
manufactures of iron and steel, provisions, bread- 
stuffs, manufactures uf wood, boots and shoes, 
spirits, tobacco, refined sugar, cars and carriages, 
paper, chemicals and coal, the articles named in 
each case being in the order of their relative 
value in the commerce passing in each direction, 
respectively. The shipments of nearly all these 
articles increased largely during 1902. 
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abou er thirty-five nalf-tone illustrations 
from life. “My Cat Tom,” “ A Cat Letter,” * Rats,” 
“A tten Prisoner,” ‘“‘Her Wants Supp ied,” 
“A e to Cats,” “The Homeless Cat,” “A Cat 
Story,” “The aay Cat,” “A Hospital Cat,” are all 
inte! tales. The volume, aside from beiag an 
excellent tise on the cat, forms a delightful gift 
Kk. by Robert Kent Jam 


es. 

* No autaor could be more justified in speaking on 
his selected topic, as one having authority, than is 
Mr. James ir appearing as an expositor of the 
Angora, for thousands of beautiful specimens of 
these lovely creatures owe not only their existence, 
but their excellence, to the skill, care and knowledge 
of this well-known breeder. The book contains 
much useful information as to the diet and general 
care, it be! in fact, a work that is indispensable to 
any owner of one of the valuable and beautiful ani- 


ras will find this book interesting 
reading.”— Country Gentleman. 
“ Those who are lovers of cats will find much that is 
futeresting and instru.tive in this book.”—School 
Minneapolis. 
** It seems to us abook which those who are = of 


cats will be glad to read.”—George T. Angell, Our 
Dumb Boston. 
“Itisa volume, both for the owners of the 
ra and othe: cats. It is tastefully bound and 
”— Our Fellow Creatures, Chicago. 
olume of highest authority. exceedingly enter- 
full of facts, beautifully ilustrated.”"—Ameri- 
‘paid. BL. b5"For sale by booksellers or 
ice, t I or sale ers 
sent aitect. d 


JAMES BROTHERS, Publishers 
220 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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TELEPHONE NO. 3767 MAIN. 


Telling a thing to the marines seems 
somewhat to resemble telling it to the 
assessors. 


Did you remember that Monday was the 
three hundredth anniversary of the death of 
** Good Queen Bess?” 


Out in Portland, Ore., there is danger that 
the Po Bin and the Bo On societies will soon 
be at each other, hammer and Tongs. 


Just what a band of burglars expected to 
find inthe Medford High School, unless’ it 
was an education, is hard to imagine. 


* gays the Rev. Mr. Dixon, 
* was instituted in Eden before the fall.” 

When Adam delved and Eve, she span— 
Who was then the ? 
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Miss Waggy of Kentucky, two of whose 
five shots took effect in the person of a 
former lover the other day, may easily be 
called a mad waggy. 


* Brigadier Gerard is a pleasant fellow, for 
all his conceit, but asa dramatization we 
doubt that the brigadier will prove a match 
for our old friend, Mr. Holmes. 








A lady in Oskosh is reported to have 
yawned for three days without interruption 
and then died. But why in the world didn’t 
the caller take the hint and go home? 





The white-winged robin that appeared in 
eastern Maine has promptly landed in a 
biological museum. It is always unfortu- 
nate to differ very much from one’s fellows. 
> o - —_—___ 

So Tufts has followed a good example 
and instituted a course in fire protection. 
The more such courses at present the fewer 
fires there will probably be some fifty years 
from now. 
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Another neighbor is suing for the aliena- 
tion of his wife’s affections, placing the dam- 
age at $25,000. Would he have considered 
them worth so much before he became uncer- 
tain of possession ? 


a 
_> 








Even politeness is sometimes inconsider- 
ate. There were thethieves, for example, 
who called up the Lynn gentleman over his 
own telephone and informed him that they 
had emptied his cash drawer. 
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We are refreshed by the intelligence that 
Needham, or any other town for that mat- 
ter, is preparing to build a library without 
outside assistance. Wehad almost forgot- 

_ ten that such things ever happen. 





A certain number of readers will thank 
Bishop Lawrence for reiterating the fact 
that because A does not agree with B, the 
matter should be well considered before the 
strong arm of the law decides to help A to 
compel B into an agreement. 
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In reading of the Dickens MS. now 
being exhibited in London, one cannot but 
wonder what will have become, some fifty 
years hence, of the romance that surrounds 
an author’s chirography. But then one 
will beable to exhibit the typewriter. 

We suspect that it would be less difficult 
for the producers to agree upon a summer 
price of milk, if their Swiss prototypes 
could solve their own peculiar problem and 
find a way of bringing to market uncounted 
gallons that now go to waste for lack of 
transportation. 
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Why, after all, should Sharon Springs, 
Kan., ,80 ,grieve ;because the President is 
coming, and the only minister available 
for Sunday service speaks nothing but 
Swedish. Doubtiess the President would 
have been only too glad to have had certain 
of the sermons he has already sat under 
preached in a foreign language. 


<> 
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Hired men who will not get drunk, who 
know how to handle a team. decently and 
who use a fraction of common sense in 
doing their work, are harder than ever to 
find this spring, and the complaint is gen- 
eral Kast and West. The field is open fora 
school that will offer a ‘‘ short course for 
farm help.”” Meanwhi'e, in a busy season 
like the one before, somebody is glad to em- 
ploy almost any kind of a man that wants 
work. 
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Milch cows are higher in the middle West 
on account of the demand from dairymen 
in northern New York and farther East. 
But prices for milk and cream have been im- 
proving considerably of late in Illinois and 
adjoining States, and it-takes a pretty good 
offer to induce a farmer to part with his 
best cows. Eastern buyers are said to be in 
the Western markets for all they can find 
for sale. The fact is, a first-class fresh cow 
is worth more to keep than she w ill bring in 
the market, and many owners are coming to 
realize the fact. Meanwhile the more 
farsighted ones are raising a batch of well- 
bred heifer calves to make the future supply 
a little more secure. 
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Bills now partly through the New York 
legislature are of considerable interest to 
taxpayers in that State. The aim ofall the 
proposed measures is- to increase the 
revenue greatly. A raise in the liquor tax, 
as advocated, would place $5,000,000 more in 
the State treasury, and $1,000,000 would go 
to the towns and cities. The five-mill tax 
on mortgages would raise $4,000,000 a year 
for roads and canals, but whether the 
amount would come out of the mortgage 
holders or from the mortgage givers re- 
mains a question to be proved. Further 
additions to the public revenue would be 
made by the new inheritance tax, which 
takes one per cent. from all direct inheri- 
tances in estates worth over $10,000. All 
these tax plans show discernment in placing 
the burden where it cannot well be evaded. 
They also indicate the growing tendency 
everywhere to do away with direct individ- 
ual taxes for support of the State, and also 
to some extent for special local expenses, 
since many of the recent taxation measures, 
actual or pending, return in some form a 
part of the proceeds to the towns. 


»~ 
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A shout of protest ought to arise in every 
town in the State at the bold and outrageous 
proposal of Brown University to absorb 
the Rhode Island Agricultural College at 
Kingston, including the very considerable 
revenue that belongs to the farmers’ insti- 
tution. This attitude of the university is 
nothing particularly new, since, in the first 
place, it was like pulling teeth to separate 
the Government funds from those of the 
university, so that they might be devoted to 
their proper use and the farmers’ college es- 
tablished. Of course, the present attempt 











proper in human practice, the situation is 
somewhat different in the case of animals. 
It may often appear better for the owner of 
some not very valuable animals to employ 
whatever skill and experience is nearest at 
band and inexpensive. Regular veterina- 
rians are seldom located in small towns. 
Rather than drive to the city to bring out 
the expert, arriving too late, perhaps, for 
best results, and curtailing heavy cost and 
loss of time, the farmer would often in pref- 
erence neglect any kind of treatment in 
ordinary cases. Some of the country horse 
and cattle doctors are of course very far 
from expert, while others do excellent work 
in certain classes of ailments and emergen- 
cies. Stock owners soon learn to discrimi- 
nate, and law on the subject would not sift 
out the merits of practitioners much more 
clearly than is now done by intelligent 
farmers. Since cost and convenience are 
elements to be so much considered, the 
owner might well be left to decide for him- 
self. 


»— 


Oat Smut Prevented. 

Prevalence of oat smut in nearly every 
locality has for many years resulted in im- 
mense damage to this crop, but, thanks to 
scientific research, it is believed that the 
smut can be thoroughly overcome by the 
use of different remedies, one of which was 
used by the writer the past season with 
good results; one that calls for a sprinkling 
of the seed oats with adilute solution of 
formalin in water. Formalin is for sale in 
nearly all drug stores at about fifty cents 
per pint, which is enough for fifty gallons 
of water, one bushel of seed requiring about 
one gallon. This is the total cost aside from 
labor. One ounce of formalin in three ga)- 
lons of water will treat three bushels of 
seed, four ounces in twelve gallons for 
twelve bushels, ete. Have the oats cleaned 
for seed in piles of six bushels on a 
tight floor and sprinkle with the forma- 
lin solution. Use a common watering 
pot and mix by thorough shoveling. 
Use about one-half gallon per bushel 
at first sprinkling. The remainder of 
gallon per bushe] may be used a few 
minutes later and the grain again shoveled 
‘over. ‘This first quantity can then be 
| shoveled aside and another amount treated 
| in the same manner, continuing thus until- 
| all are treated, when they may be left in one 
| pile eight or ten hours. No harm will result 
| if left thus over night; but it is better to 
| cover with coarse sacking, fertilizer sack- 
|ing answering every requirement. The 
| next day spread and shovel over, occasion- 
| ally, expose to the air, when the seed will 
| oon be in condition to sow with a drill. 
| Of course this work should be attended to 
| that ample time be given for drying out 
| before being used, as oats can be kept in- 
| definitely after treatment without injury. 
Bat they should not be exposed to frost 
| while wet. 
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Enjoying the Business. 


The born farmer loves animals; he likes 
tostand round and wateh the pert, saucy 
ways of the chickens, chuckles at the 
gawky but vigorous antics of the calf. The 
sight of a contented cow, chewing steadily 
and powerfully, gives him a satisfied feel- 
ing, and his enjoyment of well-fed animals 
forms an annex to his own appetite, and 
what they eat seems satisfying to his own 
soul through sympathy. Looking st a row 
of champing, contented cows, a farmer said: 
‘*It makes me feel kind of full and happy 
and proud to be able to fill up so many 
appetites.”’ 

He likes to see corn grow; takes a satis- 
faction in it apart from the profit. The soil 
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impeded with stones, and he felt the annoy- 
ance; it was too wet, and the sloppiness 
offended him. Now he has filled, drained, 
cleared and fed it. The faint, musty, sweet 
smell of the plowed furrow and the fine, 
powdery feeling ofa handful of thoroughly 
worked soil delights his senses. After all 
this improvement to let the corn be both- 
ered with weeds? Nothe! The first tinge 
of the sprouting weeds appearing above the 
surface is enough for him. 

No tall, stout, weed police are needed to 
remind him to stir the soil. He has even 
learned to hate the sight of the light surface 
crust which shows that the precious soil 
water is going to waste and air is being 
kept from the soil. He likes to see the corn 
jump after a rain and -an extra hoeing, and 
willlean over the fence to watch the various 
greens and listen to the leafy rustle. 

Harvesting, of course, is pleasant, as 
pay-day is to everybody, but he has dis- 
counted pay-day all the season, knowing 
that such loving attentions as his would not 
fail to reward. Who ever heard of a farmer 
who loved his crops failing to average good 
ones ? 





Lower Level for Grain. 

The downward tendency noted for some 
time past in the grain markets has continued 
another week, affecting both grains and 
feeds. The decline is apparently natural 
and might have occurred before but for 
efforts of speculators to keep up the 
market. These have, it is said, about given 
up hope, and most experts seem to think 
the drop in quotation will be lasting. At 
present there is little inthe crop or market 
news to support other views. 

Reports from the grain-growing countries 
of Europe show an average of favorable con- 
ditions. In Austria the late-sown grain is 
somewhat unsatisfactory, and in France 
considerable damage is reported from alter- 
nate freezing and thawing. The result of 
heavy frosts in Russia is still uncertain, the 
grain fields having begun the winter ina 
somewhat impaired condition. From other 
countries no special troable has been re- 

rted 


P'The recent Argentine shipments of wheat, 
which were estimated at 1,200,000 bushels, 
proved to be 3,390,000 bushels. Exports of | 
wheat from the United States are fairly 
heavy, but there appears no prospect of a 
foreign demand heavy enough to boom 
prices here. Corn is being exported quite 
freely. The future of prices depends partly 







































































































































was hungry, and he feit the hungery; it was |. 
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prices 
ter. As amatter of fact, there is no definite 





Reesevelt at Hervard. 
. It is not often that one encounters a more 
interesting 


is mentioned. Op this occasion,—one of the 
meetings of the athletic association in the 
gymnasium,—Koosevelt was pitted in the 
last round against a most formidable com- 
petitor, Robert Bacon, now of the firm of J. 
Pierpont Morgan & Co., perhaps the finest 
all-round athlete then in college, and con- 
siderably taller, stronger and heavier than 
Roosevelt. Nevertheless, despite the odds, 
the plucky fight that Roosevelt put up, and 
the heroic as well as good-humored way in 
which he took his: punishment, made then 
and there upon all who were present a last- 
ing impression of the man. 

The range of the strenuous youth’s 
interests when in college was very broad, 
—as it has been ever since. Of the forty 
organizations then having to do with the 
realms of science or culture Roosevelt be- 
longed to thirteen. The names of these are 
interesting,—the Rifle Club, the Harvard 
Advocate (of which, during his senior year, 
he was an editor), Alpha Delta Phi, Art 
Club, Finance Club, Glee Club, Hasty Pud- 
ding Club (of which he was secretary), 
{nstitute of 1770, Natural History Society 
(of which he was vice-president), D. K. 
Society (of which he was treasurer), Por- 
cellian Club, Harvard Athletic Association 
(of which he was steward) and last, but 
not least, the Phi Beta Kappa. He was 
particularly interested in natural history 
the writer recalls, and in this subject he 
received a mark of honor upon graduating. 
His aptitude for economics was well known, 
and his discussions with the professors in 
the class rooms upon economical problems 
were inatters of general comment among 
the’students. His interest in history, too, 
was very marked, and it was while in col- 
lege that he formed the idea, which he 
carried through before he was twenty-four 
years old, of writing a history of the 
American navy in the War of 1812,—still a 
standard work in libraries of naval books. 

Professor Geddes further recalls that 
Roosevelt was not only well up towards the 
top of the class in al)-around scholarship, 
but so popular socially asto be elected one 
of the three on the Class Day committee. 
And though he could go everywhere by 
virtue of membership in one of the fine old 
New York families, the student Roosevelt’s 
instincts were then strongly democratic, 
and he had relations and contact with men 
of all sorts and conditions. Helived simply 
all through his college course at what is 
now 38 Winthrop street, occupying one 
jarge room as a study and one very smal! 
one adjoining as a bedroom. Here hunting 
trophies, rifles and implements of the chase 
immediately arrested one’s glance upon 
entering, while natural history specimens,— 
particularly insects and turtles,—were dis- 
covered upon further observation. Some- 
times the specimens escaped from their little 
boxes. The story is told of a very large 
specimen of the genus testudinata (sent to 
Roosevelt from the Southern seas by a 
friend), which strayed from bounds and 
made everybedy very uncomfortable in its 
efforts to reach the bathroom, where, pre- 
sumably, it hoped to take a swim. 

So we see clearly that the early life of 
Roosevelt was marked by the characteris- 
tics that distinguish him today,—unusual 
capacity for work, celerity in planning and 
execution, broad human fellowship ‘and 
integrity so solid that no man possesses toa 
greater degree the implicit confidence of his 
fellow-citizens of all parties,’’ to quote the 
closing sentence of Professor Geddes’ charm- 
ing sketch. 





Progress of Women. 


We are apt to think that American women 
are better educated and enjoy more civil lib- 
erty than any others in the world, and we 
scarcely realize the progress made by women 
in foreign countries. Four women were re- 
cently graduated in Buenos Ayres with the 
degree of doctor of philosophy. There died 
in Brussels recently a woman who was the 
greatest authority on lace in Belgium. She 
was the official expert of the Belgium gov- 
ernment, of many cities and cathedrals, and 
her reports on lace are regarded as standard 
works. 

The first woman in Germany to take the 
examination for practical dentistry has 
passed the state examination in this line at 
Breslau University. Ex-Empress Eugenie 
is busily engaged in writing a complete 
record of her reign, which she will leave to 
the Paris public library. 

In France the election for judges of tri- 
bunals of commerce has recently taker 
place, and all women engaged in trade were 
allowed to vote. 

It is interesting to observe that in the de- 
partment of the Seine alone there are 2128 
women traders on the voting list. 

The foremost farmer in England is a 
woman—the Hon. Mrs. Murray Smith. 
The Jersey cattle raised on her estate can- 
not be surpassed anywhere. Her cattle 
have taken many prizes in England. One 
of her cows gives nine hundred gallons of 
milk a year. Mrs. Smith personally super- 
vises all details, provides every modern im- 
provement, attends to all her corre- 
spondence and bookkeeping, manages her 
dairy and keeps the pedigree of every ani- 
mal. 
In Copenhagen lately servant girls were 
given the right to vote in parish councils 
for church matters. In the last municipal 
elections in South Australia there was a 
heavy vote polled by women. In Malverne 
sixty five per cent. of the women voted and 
fifty-four per cent. of the men. A petition 
to the French government to establish a 
girls’ school of high art in Rome has been 





on the European demand, which is fairly 





signed by twelve thousand French women. 


plow which is easily handled for the men 













Freit Growers at Worcester. 
(Report continued from last week ). 

Thursday forenoon an of the 
San Jose scale and spraying to kill the in- 
sect was given by E. P. Felt of the New 
York Experiment Station,;.the speaker 
strongly favoring the use of crude petroleum 
oil applied to the trees before the foliage 
starts in the spring. . 

KEROSENE OR CRUDE OIL. 
Felt: I do not recommend crade 
petroleum for spraying peaches without 
qualification. In Ohio it is said to have 
killed peaches every time used. Probably 
the quality was not right. Petroleum is by 
no means uniform in quality, but the 
Standard Oil people will supply a grade that 
is suitable, if requested. 

Mr. Eames: Where should we look for 
the scales ? 

Mr. Felt: I should look for individual 
scales at the blossom end of the fruit, where 
may be often seen a reddish blotch, where 
scales have been attached and have dropped 
off. Only an fexpert can be sure of scales, 
and in cases of doubt, it is best to send 
specimens to the experiment station. Be 
suspicious of unthrifty looking bark. 

Mr. Fenn: I have had siderable ex- 
perience in using refined oil, is, com- 
mon kerosene. I tried it on a six-year-old 
apple orchard, spraying the trees with a 
cattle atomizer, using the pure oil which 
strikes the trees ina fine mist. After six 
weeks I did not find a live scale, and there is 
no injury to the trees. 

Mr. Felt: In my experience, kerosene has 
not been so satisfactory as crude oil, which 
sticks to the trees longer and seems to be 
safer. 

Mr. Fenn: | find crude oil or a mixture of 
oil and water works hard together. There 
is vaseline in some crude oil. I have not 
tried it on peaches, which are more tender 
and might be injured, but it does not seem 
tc harm apple trees. 

Mr. Felt: In my experience in trials made 
at the same time, crude ail killed the scales, 
while the other did not. We have also 
tried lime and sulphur, but not all the scales 
were killed. 


SELLING FRUIT BY CO-OPERATION. 

The subject of co-operation in the mar- 
keting of fruit was discussed by Dr. A. A. 
Brigham, formerly director of the Rhode 
Island Experiment Station, who urged New 
England growers to adopt some such plan 
in order to keep pace with the Western 
producers. Asan instance of co-operation 
nearby, he suggested the Massachusetts 
Grange Insurance Association, which had 
co-operated very successfully, the expenses 
the past year being only 2.8 per cent. of the 
gross risks carried. He reJated the case of 
a co-operative association in the fruit dis- 
trict about the Great Lakes, where the suc- 
cess of the association seems to be largely 
due to the manager, who was paid $150 per 
month during the busy season, provided 
with a helper who got the orders, looked 
after the fruit and collected the money. 
The only losses were $60. 

In California the fruit growers had prac- 
tically organized a trust and were getting 
three cents a pound for prunes which for- 
merly brought 14 cents per pound. One 
grower sold $10,000 worth of prunes. One 
of these associations had reported to Dr. 
Brigham that while a manager had been sent 
out the first year to solicit orders, it was 
unnecessary to do so afterwards. In 
Georgia fruit growers had co-operated in a 
special way, even buying their fertilizer by 
the carload for co-operation. They had 
prepared a black-iist of dishonest dealers 
and commission men, and in some places 
organized a house-to-house canvas to ask 
growers to de ide a question in co-operation. 
Professor Brigham thought the Govern- 
ment should be asked to do the expert work 
in investigating the subject of selling fruit. 
The agricultural colleges should teach the 
students about markets and how to reach 
them. te thought Eastern peach growers 
were indifferent to the best shipping 
methods, Michigan aud California gruwers 
sent out produce in the most attractive 
form. Choice fruit was wrapped separately. 
A common cause of slumps in the market 
was narrow distribution or a failure to reach 
those places where the fruit ought to go. 
Small towns sometimes cannot get peaches 
when the big markets are glutted. Fruit 
growers should be urged to devote a certain 
portion, at least, of the product of their 
orchard to a co-operative experiment on the 
lines of the Western societies, after choos 
ing an able manager. 

The address of Dr. Brigham produced 
considerable discussion, all being more or 
less favorable to co-operation. A motion 
was made to arrange a definite plan through 
a committee, but no one seemed to have a 
plan in detail and the matter was allowed 
to slip by, the motion not being passed. 
CULTURE, CLOVER AND TREE BREEDING. 
One of the most practical and progressive 
addresses given this season in New Eng- 
land was the concluding feature of the 
meeting. Prof. G. F. Powell is, first of all, 
a successful fruit grower, who has put 
many of the best new ideas into working 
shape, and who has done a great deal of 
thinking while about his task. The success 
of the plan, as practiced by him in an exten- 
sive way in eastern New York State, has 
attracted much attention. In his address 
the three prime items,—selected or ‘* pure- 
bred ”’ trees, thorough culture, especially 
with the plow, and clover to be turned 
under,—are greatly needed nearly every- 
where in this part of the country. Although 
sume of the younger orchardists arealready 
using the ideas in substance, Mr. Powell 
still seems the leading practical advocate. 


‘*¢ For fruit growing, select the best land on 
the farm,”’ urged Professor Powell. ** A hill- 
side that cannot be cultivated is not recom- 
mended for a new orchard. 1 would not ad- 
vise planting a field which cannot be 
worked by machinery. New England has 
thousands of acres of choice fruit land 
which only needs to be bought up and put 
into mechanical condition. Most fruit 
growers have not learned the first lesson of 
plowing. Nine out of ten times we plow 
wrongly. It is necessary to do more than 
turn the soil. Plowing should mean to get 
the soil in the best possible condition, and 
to enable the crop to get at the plant food. 

‘* Farmers too often choose a plow by its 
lightness. We should usea plow which‘gets 
the soil in the best condition. Although it 
cannot be handled so easily as some other 
plows, it will turn and break the ground 
and twist every particle into the finest possi- 
ble pieces. Hired help atways choose a 


Mr. 


and teams and leavesasmooth furrow. The 
results of the two kinds of plows can be 


season, & good strong clover and sod plowed 
under helps the crop. Clover sod brings up 
the nitrogen and adds vegetable matter. 

“It is strange that more attencion is not 
given to fruit trees. Twelve years ago I 
began a selection of types to produce fruit 
high grade. The King apple is subject 
canker dies early, but the fruit is 
high priced and protitable when produced 
quantity. When pruning Northern Spies 
KEnoticed how much harder was the wood. 
It was somewhat like pruning through 
steel. Whynot use the stock on which to 
propagate the King? If it was resistant to 
the saw, why not resistant todisease? Then 
I studied the individuality of trees and 
fruits sent to the home of the King, and got 
buds from healthy, uniform, annual bearing 
trees, putting them on the Northern 
Spy stock. Twelve years after my 
trees had no evidence of disease, al- 
though it had killed trees nearby. They 
began to bear at six years, and have borne 
almost annually, making also a very vigor- 
ous growth. The fruit is set for this year, 
although the trees bore very<héavily last 
year. I have been selecting the Sutton 
Beauty on the same lines, taking only the 
best trees. The idea is the same as in 
breeding animals, selecting your best and 
increasing them. A nurseryman in Ba- 
tavia, N. Y., has used the same plan, and 
has grown his trees on imported French 
stock which seem to be very fine and vigor- 
ous. 
**Except in special conditions 1 believe that 
the culture plan is best orchard practice. It 
is true that the more you till the more you 
wear out the soil, but it is no matter if you 
put something back. I put? back material 
with aclover crop. A crop of clover,turned 
under holds the moisture all the season, and 
the effect is'to increase if the surface is kept 
tilled. Inan acre of grass{lands 125 tons 
of water goes out in twenty-fuur hours. 
This is saved on cultivated land. I 
would push cultivation until July, at 
which time I have secured a good growth 
of wood, then the fruit goes to the flower 
beas. A tillage should be followed bya 
clover crop to save the soil. It should be 
plowed’ under as soon as possible in the 
spring. Do not let it go for asingle day 
after you can get in witha plow. Very few 
growers realize the enormous difference in 
growing a crop with clover plewed under. 
In some of my orchards the soil was 
analyzed, including places where the clover 
was grown and where it was not. After 
three crops of clover plowed in early, the 
soil contained per acre 46,875 tons more 
water, 1350 pounds more nitrogen and 105 
pounds more potash, as compared with an 
acre beside it where no clover was grown. 
The vast change causel by the fclover will 
be seen at a glance. 

** An orchard cultivated in this;way has no 
off years, the crop being about the same 
every year. The trees make a rapid growth, 
and by this plan there is no danger of 
unhealthy growth. Fertilizer was needed 
on some lands, potash and southern Caro- 
lina rock being recommended, five hundred 
to one thousand pounds per acre. In prun- 
ing, aim to keep the bearing wood low and 
to the centre.”’ 

DETAILS AND PROFITS. 
Mr. Parker: How close do you plant? 
Mr. Powell: According to locality, 
thirty-five to forty feet. I usually plant 
peaches or plums between. Fur varieties, 
the Baldwin is good, but 1 am gving more 
into the Sutton Beauty. The Rhode Island 
Greening is valuable. I would advise a 
grower to stick to established varieties, and 
not go too heavily into the new things. 
The Roxbury Russet, Pound Sweets, Wi!- 
liams, Duchess, Gravenstein and Wealthy 
are among the most promising. 
** How valuable land shuuld be devoted to 
apples?” 
Mr. Powell: Land that cost $1000 per acre 
if necessary. I have in mind a farm orchard 
managed under ordinary care, no cultiva- 
tion, etc., which netted for the fruit for six 
years $200, $300 and $400 per acre at the 
orchard. <A successful orchard will pay 
great interest on high-priced land. I have 
known it to return $700 per acre. 


_ 





The Apple Product. 


The sixteen leading apple States produce, 
according to Government figures, 147,289,424 
bushels of apples. All the ocher States 
together produce only 28,107,802 bushels. 
New York now stands first with 24,111,257 
bushels, Pennsylvania second with 24,060,- 
651 bushels, Ohio third with 20,617,480 bush- 
els, Virginia fourth with 9,835,982 bushels 
and Illinois fifth with 9,178,150 bushels. | 
California is fifteenth in the list with 3,488,- 
208 bushels. 

Ten years ago Ohio stood first among the 
apple-producing States, Michigan second 
and Kentucky third. In the last decade, 
however, there has been heavy tree planting 
in New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma. The in- 
crease in the several States and Territories 
in ten years was 81,641,000 trees. In the 
sameten yearsthe apple crop increased to 
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Factory cheese-making i< 
delicate operation. The 
that take place in milk . 
troublesome in cheese-ma.._ 
develop in the night’s mij). ; 
the following morning: « - 
made into cheese when {re.' 
difficulty, it is stated, need ». 
By employing a simple and «}. 
ma' » any one at al! « 
handling milk, can, with app 
on any well-regulated farm ho:, 
cheese. 


The bulletin mentioned is . 
of the méthods described by ti 
dairy school, by the cheese j:,.: 
New York State Departmen: 
ure, the dairy school of the | 
Wisconsin and several other 4..- 
Simple descriptions are gi -- 
styles of cheese, the ordina 
small cheese or print cheese, « ; 
to the one-pound butter pri::. 
neufchatel cheese, English «r- 
French cream cheese, etc. T}.. 
concise, but sixteen pages in len _ 
be secured by any farmer inter- 
subject upon application to hb); 
Congress or senatur or to the ~ 
Agriculture. 
ee 
Can Make a Good Livin, 
Comparing the farming of for: 
and that of the present time is |). 
ing the modes of transportatio:, 
now. If the farmer of fo:ty 
with his knowledge, could ha: 
market we now have, he woul: 
come independent in five years. 
everything to contend with now. 
strawberries, for instance, can n 
for twenty-five cents at a seas 
formerly, we could get twenty-five 
berry. Cheaper transportation »: 
kinds of produce to us continual!: 
competition much closer. Hower- 
is still a good iiving to be had from - 
in New England, and young men 
well to take some of the lands now <- 
idle, put in fertilizers and prepare - 


good roads, making it easy to get t 


for the crop to be grown; then, if the: 
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1908 Seed Catalogue for Market Garden- 
ers, published by a practical gardener, 
tells what are the most salable and best 
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The best the ground produces. 
Catalogue free. Send for it. 
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tens of thousands of them, 
for 40 years have annually 
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ence has taught that they 
ARE THE BEST. 
Sold under three warrants 
that our seed will do their 
part in the making of the #, 
rop. Catalogue free. 


3.J.H.GREGORY & SON 
be Marblehead 





eighty-two per cent. of all orchard fruits. 
In value of orchard products California 
leads all other States ($14,526,786), New 
York standing second, Pennsylvania third, 
Ohio fourth, Illinois fifth and Michigan 
sixth. 
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Cheese-Making on Dairy Farms. 


There has been a popular impression that 
the manufacture of cheese has been so com- 
pletely transferred to the factory system as 
to practically abolish cheese-making on dairy 
farms. The agricultural results of the 
twelfth census show, however, that in 1899 
there were still 15,670 farms upon which 
dairy cheese was made and that they pro- 
duced that year, 16,372,330 pounds, an aver- 
age of over one thousand pounds to the 
farm. This fact has induced the Dairy 
Division of the Agricultural Department to 
publish a farmer’s bulletin on cheese-mak- 


CANADA 


Unleached Hardwood 


ASHES 


The Cheapest and Most Lasting 5 


the World. 


Now is the time to order a CARI! 


your ORCHARD and FRL IT FAR 
ashes on your run-down meadows ’ 
out pastures; they will bring in 1 
and are the most sensible manure 
crops, and come cheaper than othe: 
an 


last longer. 


JOYNT’S are the best. Write f° 
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JOHN JOYNT, Lucknow, Ontario, 


Reference—Bank of Hamilton. 





ing on the farm, which is now being printed. 
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The Markets. 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


cakIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending April 1, 1903." 











Shotes 

and Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 
s week..-. 712 4599 23,647 840 
t week..--1101 4200 20,359 785 
» year ago 3161 6339 «86140 28,198 268) 

rses, 828. 

Prices eu Nerthern Cattle. 

‘eeE—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 


» tallow and meat, extra, $6.90@6.50; first 
Lty, $5.50@5.75; second quality, $4.50@5.25; 
i quality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice singte pairs, 
.a7.00; some of the poorest bulls, etc., 
»)as.50. Western steers, 4.00@5.75. 
:eEP—Per pound, live weight, 3@4c; extra, 
+; sheep and lambs per head in lots, $3.00 
0; lambs, 5} @7}e? 
_r Hogs—Per pound, Western, 73@7}c, live 
it; shotes, wholesale—; retail,——, vountry 
<sed hogs, I@9ze. 
EAL CALVES—4@74c P tb. 
pKs—Brighton—7@7jc P tb; country lots, 6c. 
\LF SKINS—13¢ P tb; dairy skins, 40@60c, 
\f.ow—Brighton, 4@5¢e ® tb; country lots, 


co. 
*ELTS—50C@$1.25, 





Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 





Maine. 


L Sheldon 31 
4t Brighton. E D Kimball 2 
berry 20 H A Gilmore 15 
| Lowe 2 E Wheeler 5 
\ Gleason 25 RK Connors 18 
Kilby 48 W Stetson 23 
uington LS JS Henry 6 
1 40 Scattering 25 
W E Hayden 8 
Vermont. 
AiTVEDM & Weol Western. 

co At Brighton. 
, Henry 4 19 SS Learned 48 

iE ORR. 40 300 Sturtevant & 


i Nashua 


ale 128 
Massachusetts. AtN E DM & Weel 


4c Watertown. Ce. 
() if Forbush 15 N EDM & Wool 
is Henry 4 19 Co 36 
Hayden 332 At Watertown. 


At Brighton. J A Hathaway 125 


1) A Walker 10 





Live Steck Experts. 
ihe English market in live cattle has improved 

n best grades; of State cattle tc P Ib, d. w., with 
sales at 124@13}¢,d.w. State sheep are quoted 
it 16} alte, d.w., and lambs at19¢c,d. w. The 
steamer Cestrian, for Liverpool, took out 17 horses 
from this port, by E.Snow. Shipments from New 
York for the past week were 1914 cattle, 1600 sheep 
and 11,300 quarters of beef. 

Herse Business. 

The past week has been one of great activity 
it the sale stables of the city. Arrivals from the 
West have been good, but cost rather high frcm 
that source, but horses of 1500@1800 tbs are 
called for, and some of the best cannot be sold 
at less than $300@325. General sales at $150@ 

250. AtL. H. Brockway’s sale stable had in 3 cars 
of Western that were all sold. The trade was 
good and sold single and in pairs; several pairs 
at $350@55; chunks at $175@250. At Moses 
Colma) & Son’s sale stable general business 
horses, Of 1150@1250 ths, were sold at $189@215. No 
difficulty in the selling of desirable horses. At 
Welch & Hall Company’s sale stable sold over 100 
head. Good Western at strong prices. Sold nearby 
horses at 850@150. At Myer, Abrams & Co.’s sale 
stable 7 carloads disposed of, of 1100@1800 ths. 
General range, $150@250 for Western. Sales of 
nearby horses $60@150. . 

Cnion Yards, Watertown. 

Tuesday—Arrivals at New England Works 
and at abattoir sent in for slaughter largely; 
some from Vermont and Massachusetts and 
later in the week from northern New York. The 
movement in beef cattle nolds nearly the same as 
last week for beef cows and that kind of stock, 
while Western cattle from 15@25c P 100 ibs. less 
than last week. O.H. Forbush had in 15 head of 
cows disposed of at abattoir. J. A. Hathaway 
sold for city trade, 25 steers, of 1500 ths, at 54c; 25 
do., of 1400 ths, at 5c; 20 do., of 1300 Ibs, at 44¢c. 

Fat Hogs. 
Cost high, but 4¢ lower than last week. West- 
ern at 7La7ie, l. w. Local hogs, 9@9}c, d. w. 
Sheep Houses. 
For best lots of sheep, also lambs, an advance 


is noticed equal to 20@25e p 100 tbs, and poor- 

grade lambs $e higher. Market very firm on 

Western, where the bulk of supply is from. A 

few Northern flocks noticed of medium grades. 

Western sheep cost here $4.30@6.80 Pp 100! Ibs, 
and do, lambs, $4.80@8 P 100 ths. 
Veal Calves. 

A good demand and prices generally sustained. 


(;o0d calves sell actively and required for the 
trade. Sales by O. H. Forbush, of 125 ths, at 
Tie; Of 100 ths, at $6c; of 85 ths, at 6c; a few at 
fancy price, being fancy stock.J : 
Live Peultry. 
Thirteen tons, with sales at 13}@14c, mostly 
lens. 
Droves of Veal Calves. 

Maine—Farmington Live Stock Company, 49; 
W. A. Gleason, 8. 

Vermont—J. 8. Henry, 35; via F. R. R., 250; via 
Nashua, 300. 

Massachusetts—J. 8S. Henry, 55; O. H. Forbush, 
12; W. E. Hayden, 16; W. Bleiler, 10; scattering, 
00; H. A. Gilmore, 25; R. Connors, 16. 

Brighton Caule Market. 

Stock at yards: 357 cattle, 40 sheep, 20,401 hogs, 
lis calves, 98 horses. From West, 176 cattle. 
Massachusetts, 181 cattle, 188 hogs, 91 calves. 
Maine, 40 sheep, 213 hogs, 57 calves. 

luesday—Thereare noticed somewhat quicker 
Sales for country sort of cattle, not that they are 
Worth more, or that the market warrants higher 
rates, but butchers wanted sume cattle and more 
ready to buy at a Ghade firmer price. H. A. Gil- 
Nore sold 15 beef cows, av. 806 ths, at 24e. E. 
Wheeler sold 3 cows} at 34¢; 2 do., at 2he, of 750@ 
1 's. L. Stetson sold 23 cattle, of 1200 tbs, at 

scattering lots arrived, selling from 2@3$c. 
Veal Calves. 

from Maine and alsofrom Massachusetts. 
I inand continues good and full prices are 
pi Butchers do not hesitate to pay good 
Dp ‘here the quality is all right. H. A. Gil- 
n ld 24 calves, of 115 ths, at 6c. W. Bleiler 
S es at 6ha6je. Sales of 47 calves, 64@6jc. 

Milch Cows. 
continues to be milch cows sent in by 
A tine lot by W. E. Hayden from Massa- 

anded at Winchester. Later in the 

‘tof mileh cows will arrive at Waltham 
evan, 

Late Arrivals. 
‘sday—Butechers not very courageous in 
ic Of beef stock. Cattle not selling as 
cago for ten years as this past week, 
a ') is full of beef. The offerings were 
7 he general tone of the market quiet. 

ush sold 1 bull, of 1490 tbs, at $3.65; 2 
heifers, av. 915 ths, at $3.35; 2 cows, of 

” '2}e; 1 cow and 1 heifer, of 640 and 960 

with sales down to 2c. RK. Connors 
OWS, $1.75@2.75 P 100 Ibe. Farmington 
he k Company sold 50 calves, 6c. J. S. 
ane ‘alves, 6@64e; 2 sheep, 150 Ibs each, at 

‘490 and 1560 Ibs, at 23@4c. C. Waitt, 
>, 800 tbs, at 13¢e; 1 cow, 1150 Ibs, at 3$c. 





“OSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Wholesale Prices. 






Wore Poultry, Fresh Killed. 

Chi ud Eastern— 

Chi: choice roasting.........------- 

Duct tir to good ..22 2.2.2 ee weno eens u 

Geese "7 "7 ooo eons enon cdaeecedscnswsiane 

Pout. .::-->:eenesensuabelaeailieenaana 12@13 
oo, t Choles.........o...<senusae 15 

Pigeoy [O £000 ...... scsscwesesacua ania 

rien ne, choice, P doz.. ......---- 160@1 75 

Squabs. ,, "1 t0 good, B doz...........--- 100@1 50 

West GOZ.. 0. s Lb oie ch Uae coe 2 75@3 25 
Tu ‘ty packed— 

Canon: *....72°,°°72.292esersdecweeeeune enna 15@18 
Cys: "00d to Chole’ ..-.--ssscceceaceee 18@'6 
Fowl.) CO™MMon to choice...........- 13@16 
Olac,, 710d to choice...... 12.1... e 12@13 * 
Recein:. 16222290 s+s0seas eeedinueene eae 1 

“v's Mareh 31, were 319 packages. 

Fowls Live Peultry. 


Rooster,” io° oe ocee seen eabapunve eee baeieneel @14 
? : EASA inks isi me ee Ine 


Ct.: The farm you describe, with one hundred 


ener igh sa Sa ae | SDR RG RR RD 


You will need to be at consider- 


String beans P crate....... 


Cucumbers, hothouse, each. 
Onions, Natives, p asec 
“ York State, P bbl .. 
P bu b 

Oyster plant, P bu 
Peppers, P bu........ 
Egg ay PY case..... .... 
Parsley, P bu 

Rhubar 
Radishe 


Pineapples— 























Game. 
ail, P doz... @ 
rouse Iowa, dark, P pair pornro“e-erary wae 
Grouse, pintail, P pair.............. 0.007! 12641 
Wild ducks, P pair— Me Sef 
NE Maki icine Vie newdeeccacs sos 2 2 
PUMOOR 2h. cic ee 1 tone 
Le RSE) A a Sala Pee os “ Ta 
eat ee RT TE REI RTE Tal 
Small .....-.......2..ee ccs ceeccceeseeees 9O@50 
Butter. 
NotTr—Assorted sizes 
30, 60 tb. tubs only. quoted below include 2¢ 
ba » extra— 
- H, assorted sizes............. @27 
Northern N. Y., assoyted sizes........... 
Northern N. Y., tubs.......... 7" aris 
Western, large ash tubs................. 26@ 264 
Western, asst. Spreng pubs buen sanenewase Vv 
Creamery, northern _ ER aE <a 
Creamery, western firsts................... 
Creamery, seconds......................... 22@23 
Dairy A ee Rvihoa caensaeccn Sacha zug 
i SMR sks So band cauSWdncabaenisuke 
Dairy, N. Y., extra..............ccccccccee o3g24 
a AS and Vt. firsts................. isis 
. Boxes— ila nape 5 italia 
x northern creamery................. ( 
Extra dairy evi 12 
mmon to good 
Trunk butter in $ or }-tb 
Extra northern creamery 
xtra northern dairy 
Common to 
Cheese. 
Vt. twins, extra P fh... 2.) eel Ga 
“ firsts nsiet Dnduandhantitdgedtaathaend i At 
** seconds P ib........-. Jdeidebeedoncaseae 11@12 
Sage cheese, P th........................2. 144@15 
New York twins new extra................ l4al4 
oan Paap, oe cetanatae ali 13@1 
- ba ** seconds............. 11@12 
Eaas. 
Nearby and Cape fancy, MOG Ss os Scikete cae 17a@18 
Eastern choice fresh. - 7 sito apuinnadeiie 15216 
Eastern fair to good.......... --- Maids 
Michigan fancy candled ...-. 14h 
Vt. and N. H. choice fresh. - 15@16 
Western fair to good...... - 14@14} 
Western selected, fresh. 3 1b 
Southern fresh ........... - 14@14} 
SPUN cnicaheate Sek Coss hci ac de cdiwaceaadag ae 28.a32 
ON Eas Son i Sa oe ee te 6a 78 
Western dirties ......0. 0... ccc eect cece 13@13¢ 
Petatees : 
Hebron, # bu.......2...20- 2202 cece cccccee 75@80 
New York, round white................. i580 
Western, ™ gh ERS A, 68a@70 
Aroostook Green Mountains ............ 83a 85 
Bermuda, P bbl...........-...-........-. 4 00@5 00 
Jersey, double head, sweet, P bbl....... 2 a3 00 
Vineland, fancy sweet..................- 3 00@3 530 
Green Vegetables. 
Artichokes, P bu.......-...-..22..2-..... 1 00@1 25 
Beets, new, P doz.-bunches............ 2 50@3 00 
ONT Tannen can sancnncepnehncenet 25a 
Cabbage, native, P bbl ...............2... 40a1 00 
Carrots, P bu...............-...-.......-. 50@ 
Beet greens, P Wox......-..........-...- Th@1 25 
PES OR Ee Bie iccencnvasevucivennannte. oe 50 w75 
Lettuce, P doz............ Ais Pale YS BA 75a 90 
Celery, Boston market ...........-....... 2 50a5 00 
soa C. . RRRR eetSe RE 5075 


Spinach, native, P bu..................... 1 
omatoes, H TH... ..........2..0+0-5--..- 
ie dh on an ol RS ae ae 5 
Hothouse cress, P doz..............-...-. 
Native cress, P d0z................-....-. 


Me ee ee eee ere mee 
OB ens taksind du Sess thy bnatinns 


8. P d 
Squash, Hubbard, Pton..............-. 
UES cacvenc cscs bencceuny 





Florida Oranges— 
Choice bright, P box................-- 5 
Common, P box..............------.-.2 


Florida smooth Cayenne, P box...-.. 4 00@5 00 






Strawberries— 

Florida refrigerator, choice, P qt ..... $0@40 
Florida refrigerator, com. to good .... 15@20 
Cranberries. 

Cape, choice dark..........-.---.....-- 12 00@14 90 
Cape, common to good.........--.--..-- 9 00@11 0N 
Cape, P DOX........------------22-e02---- 2 50@3 50 
Hides and Pelts. 

Steers and cows, all weights............-. 6@6} 

WB oo nnd ccticub owe Lip teseces UE tbs 6a6}t 
Hides, south, light green salted.......... Wka7s 
a ee 2 a 13k@ 14} 
° Qe | Saar 7 o4 
“4 buff, in west....................-.. St@ 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each.... -.-..--... %@1 60 
= over weights, each... ......-.... 1 80@2 20 
Deacon and dairy skins.............-...- 65@75 
Lambskins each, country....-...-..-.--- 35@50 
Country Pelts, each.........-..---------- 40@85 
Dried Apples. 
Evaporated, choice.........-- - 6a7% 
Evaporated, fair to prime... --- 5a@64 
Sun-dried, as to quality.......-.-.- --- 3@4} 


Grass Seeds. 





Flexr.—The market is qu 


inter patents, $3 86@4 00. 


3 50 p bbl. 


Steamer, yellow, 52c. 
No. 2, yellow, spot, 52c. 
No. 3, yellow, dlc. 


Clipped, fancy, spot, 474c. 
No. 2 clipped, white, 44c. 

No. 3 clipped, white, 434c. 
Millfeed.—Firm. 


Linseed, $26 25. 


Winter wheat bran, sacks, $ 
Winter wheat middling, sac 3 
Spring wheat bran, sacks, $17 75@18 00. 
Spring wheat middling, sacks, 
Cottonseed meal for shipment, $26 50. 


jet. 


Spring patents, $4 15@4 45. x 
Spring, clear and straight, $3 40@3 59. 


Timothy, P bu., Western, good to prime.2 00@2 10 
FI occ coda ncde ati neue 2 25a2 35 

Clover, FF BD. i. . nc endednccces 52. osieslcs 12.@13 

Red Top, Western, P 50 tb sack.......... 2 00@2 50 

ys ancy recleaned, P tb..-.-.-.-.- 8a10 

Orchard, P bu ....-.-..---.------- phorvacsl 2 00@2 10 

White Clover, P tb...2 2... 2.....222-2 2 23.@26 

Hungarian, P bu..-...-.----. -.---- -1 25a@1 530 

TS Ey a eo re 12@ 

Blue Grass,p bu.........----------------- 1 40@1 50 

BEGG once secowews scncges¢uecpannnencaeequese 1 35a@1 40 

Pe ORE a. cine ncn acncedeesenenn-08 1 00a1 10 

Beans. 

Pea, marrow......-.---------------+ ----- 2 25@2 30 

POS SOTOONO . ..g 602000 ccdssescceswes »----2 104220 

Pea seconds........-.--------------2-+-+-- 1 90@2 00 

Pea foreign ..........----.---------02---0-- 2 O@2 10 

Mediums, choice hand-picked......-..-.-- 2 25 

Mediums, screened......--.-------------- 2 10a? 26 

Mediums, foreign..........-.-.....------- 2 00@2 10 

Lellow eyes, extra.......---.------------- 2 75.a2 80 

Yellow eyes, seconds.........-.-.-------- 2 W@2 75 

Red Kidney ....-......-.----------- eee 2 90.@3 00 

Lima beans dried, P tb.......-.-.---.----- 8@ 

Hay and Straw. 

Hay, No.1, ton..... ..-..----------- 17 00@18 00 
ay we ¥ oe ae ---14 00@16 00 
“e iT] “ ity —" .-12 ai14 00 
#3 fine choice......--.-- --12 00@13 00 
clover mixed P ton.. --12 00@13 00 
- clover, P ton..........------- 12 00@12 50 
e swale, p ton... -++e+---- 9 00@10 00 

Straw, prime rye......-..--------------- 14 00@15 00 

Straw, oat, per ton..........------.----- 8 50@ 9 50 

Straw, tangled rye...-......------------ 10 00@11 90 

FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Winter, clear and straight, $3 50@3 85. 
Corn Meal.—$1 06@108 P bag, and $250@ 
255 » bbl; granulated, 3 00@3 25 p bbl. 
Graham Fleuar.—Quoted ut $2 85@4 00 P bbl. 
Oat Meal.—Firm at $435@460 Pp bbl. for 
rolled and $4 75@500 for cut and grouna. 
Rye Flour.—The market 1s steady at $2 95@ 


Ceorn.—Demand quiet, prices lower. 


@ats.—Demand quiet, supplies moderate. 


20 09. 
ks, $17 75@22 50. 


$17 75@22 50. 


Barley.—Feed barley, §@58c. 
Bye.—$2.90@3.50 P bbl, 63c P bushel. 





blood ©“ 


b 
Fine delaine, Ohio............-- 


THE WOOL MARKET. 






4 : ed i and 2. 29 
Pulled wools, scoured.........-. si 
American mohair .....--..--.-----+----+--- -22@35 








KEEPING EGos.—Mrs. 


eggs cannut be had in quant! 
~ "Farm FoR PoULTRY.— 





M. 


ty. 


Reader, Colchester, 


R., Michigan: 
Water-glass for keeping eggs is usually mixed 
with about ten times its-bulk of water. It does 
not seem to be much better than lime water and 
is more costly and harder to obtain in the coun- 
try. Salt need not be added to the lime. In 
fact, much salt in the liquid will injure the flavor 
of the eggs. The eggs should be put up the same 
day as laid, if possible, in order to secure best 
quality. There is not much of a market for 
limed eggs, on account of the increase of cold 
storage. They will do for home use when fresh 


50 

00 

50 

59 | able further expense for poultry buildings and 
60 

00 

00 


your purpose. 


equipment. The cattle on a large poultry farm 
ably give much surplus income. 
dreds of good, fertile, easily worked farms in the 
section between Boston and New York, where 
theclimate is good and the market conditions 
extremely favorable. These farms, many of them 
quite near rail and water transportation, are now 
among the best bargains in the country, selling at 
$20 to $25 per acre, the buildings included, leav- 
ing after cost much more than the price asked tor 
the farm. Good farms are to be advised for 
poultry, rich flelds and pastures being as de- 
sirable as for dairy farming. (2) A Boston exg 
merchant of prominence states that he believes 
110 miles is about the limit for shipment of eggs 
to arrive as good as fresh laid. He advises loca- 
tion reasonably near. the markets to be supplied, 
so that the dealers can telephone and get quick 
shipments when wanted. By this plan it might 
be possible to get a little more than the top mar- 
ket quotations both for eggs and chickens. (3) 
The question as to poultry farms for sale will be 
answered by mail on receipt of full address. 

CuLL BEANS.—G. W. C.: The refuse beans 
referred toin the recent articles by Messrs. I. D. 
Cook and J.J. H. Gregory, as a food for swine, 
are the damaged beans separated by means of 
special sorting machines. The culls do not seem 
to be on the general market, and are fed mostly in 
the bean-growing sections of New York and 
Michigan. The presence of gravel, etc., perhaps 
prevents their being ground into feed, and sold 
elsewhere. Sheep like them and hogs will eat 
them ‘boiled; poultry also to a limited amount. 
Cattle will eat them ground-and mixed with-other 
grains, but the amount of dirt and gravel is an 
objection, the amount of such rubbish being as 
much as one-tenth by weight. The beans are rich 
food, containing more protein than does bran or 
fine feed, but less starch and oil. Boiled or 
ground beans and corn meal is a good mixture in 
feeding to hogs or poultry. 


a 
<> 








MACHINE FOR MOVING TREES. 
Success is reported with the new tree planting 
machine. It consists mainly of a steel basket of 
fourteen heavy shovels. These are hinged tua 
steel platform surrounding the tree. The shovels 
are drivenintothe ground around the tree and the 
tree lifted out by screw power. 

GARDEN CROPS ON OLD LAND. 
Experiments with wax beans indicate that the 
crop can be grown continuously on the same 
ground for at least eight years. The tomato crop 
has been grown for eight years in succession at 
the New Jersey station without much trouble from 
disease, but the vines were sprayed and the 
diseased fruit was promptly removed. Crosses 
of the red and yellow varieties appeared to have 
greater vigor than either of the pure kinds. 

TO WARD OFF POTATO BLIGHT. 

As the seed of late potato blight seems to be: 
planted with the seed potatoes, a European 
botanist suggests that by heating such infected 
tubers for about six hours at a temperature of 
106° to 108° in a dry oven the fungus might be 
killed without injuryto the tubers. {[t has not 
been fully demonstrated, however, that this treat- 
ment destroys the fungus, and even if it does it is 
not practical for the ordinary potato grower 
unless some ingenious feliow will devise a ma- 
chine from an old incubator that will regulate the 
heat at about the point needed. 
FIRST COST WF ORANGES. 

The cost of growing an acre of oranges is 
estimated as follows: One hundred trees, $30; 
freight and planting, $20; cultivation, three years, 


gross returns from an acre of thrifty trees vary 
trom $150 to $600, according to varying conditions 
of market and crop. The Louisiana fruit is 
ready about a month before Florida and Cali- 
fornia product, and reaches the market when 
good prices prevail. Orchardists estimate that 
they net seventy to eighty per cent. of the gross 
income; twenty to thirty per cent. covering the 
expense of growing and marketing, including 
commissions. 

BEST BEANS AND PEAS. 
In the State test of garden beans at New 
Brunswick, N.J., Fillbasket Wax was the earli- 
est maturing sort grown, and Jones Stringless 
Wax the most productive. In comparisons of 
pole and dwarf Lima beans, there has not been 
found much difference in earliness of maturing, 
but in amount of early fruit and total yield tke 
pole sorts were considerably ahead. Alaska 
was one of the best early smooth peas grown. 
The percentage of total weight of peas that are 
edible was determined for twenty-nine varieties. 
T is varied from thirty-three per vent. in Ameer to 
fifty-seven per cent. in Admiral. Next to Admiral 
the varieties giving the largest percentage of 
edible peas were Quality, Nott New Perfection, 
Surprise, Premium Gem and Heroine. 

POTATO EXPERIMENTS. 
Atthe Canadian Experiment Station, Ottawa, 
the best average results were obtained by plant- 
ing the sets fourteen inches apart in the row, as 
compared with ten, sixteen and eighteen inches, 
the average results at twelve inches being nearly 
as good. Planting oneinch deep gave the best 
results, but a depth of four inches is recom- 
metided to prevent the sets being disturbed by 
cultivation. Planting on May 3¢ gave better 
yields for both early and late varieties than later 
Planting, and the sverage yields for four suc- 
cessive years are also in favor of planting the 
latter part of May. Spraying with bordeaux 
mixture for the prevention of blight and rot 
proved profitable. Special experiments with 
fertilizers in the Maritime Provinces showed 
that manure increased the yield of potatoes to a 
larger extent than other fertilizers. 

GOOD VALUE IN HOMINY CHOP. 
Hominy as used for human food represents the 
hard part of the corn Kernel. The separation of 
the hulls, germ, and some of the gluten and starch, 
which is said to be brought about solely by the 
aid of machinery and steam, constitutes what is 
known as hominy meal or chop, and is really the 
soft part of the corn kernel. Considerable of 
this materialis atthe present time being sold in 
New England, The experiment station at 
Amherst, Mass., has recently made a collection 
of anumber of samples, and Prof. T. B. Lindsay 
writes that the material is kiln dried and con- 
tains several per cent. less water than corn meal, 
nearly two per cent. more protein, and four or five 
per cent. more fat. Experiments have shown it 
to have about ten per cent. greater feeding value 
than corn meal. It can generally be bought for 
less money than the latter, and is worthy of the 
attention of feeders who find it necessary to use 
starchy feeds. 

POTATOES IN GERMANY. 
The Germans are skilled potato growers, bav- 
ing increased their yield per acre thirty-eight 
per cent. during the past ten years. Although 
the soils of north and central Germany would be 
considered rather light compared with the sub- 
stantial loams and clay loams of leading American 
potato districts, yet the good German farmer 
raises three hundred to 350 bushels per acre, thus 
making up by care and fertilizer for what is lack- 
ing in soil. Nearly five times as many acres are 
grown as in the United States, compared to num- 
ber of inhabitants, but the Germans are the 
greatest potato eaters in the world and devour 
half of the crop, potatoes and dark bread being 
the staple foods of laborers. Immense quantities 
of the surplus go to make starch, potato flour and 
dextrine. A potato alcohol is made to sell at fifteen 
to seventeen cents per gallon, at which price it 
competes successfully with gasoline and with 
illuminating fluids of all kinds. The refuse from 
these factories of potato products is used for 
stock feeding. 


Story of Clam Life. 


The commen soft-shell clam has in its 
neck two parallel tubes whose opénings are 
side by side at the neck’s end. Through one 
of these tubes the clam takes in, along with 
the water in which it is contained, the food 
upon which it subsists; by the other tube it 
expels the waste water after the fvod has 
been taken from it. 

At the other end from its neck the soft 
clam has a member called a foot with which 
it is enabled to dig in the sand or mud in 
which it buries itself. The soft clam may 
go down some distance and yet keep con- 





are kept in an incidental way and will not prob- 
There are hun- 
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HARD 


‘ representation. 


“ separator manufacture. 


farm sizes. 
That it is as foolish today to 


machine itself will best illustrate 


THE De LAVAL 


NEW ENGLAND AGENTS: 


STODDARD MFG. Co. 
Rutland, Vt. 





ABOUT CREAM SEPARATORS, 


What the intending buyer of a cream separator wants are 


SHARD. FACTS-—»o: fanciful nonsense and alluring mis- 





He doesn’t care much for silly ditties about *‘ big brother” and 

“little sister’ separators; nor “high ” and “low” feed twaddle which 

means nothing to any one; and he may well steer clear of fake skim- 
milk ‘‘ records ’’ which have no actual foundation. 


But what does concern him are these HARD FACTS: 


That a De Laval.Cream Separator is as much superior to imitat- 
ing machines as such other separators are to gravity setting systems. 

That protecting patents make and keep them so—together with 
far greater experience and superior facilities in every way tor cream 


That every big and experienced user of cream separators knows 
this and uses De Laval machines exclusively—both in factory and 


as it would be to buy an old-fashioned reaper if an up-to-date combined 
mower and reaper could be had for the same money. 


These are simple HARD FACTS plain toany one. A 


be glad to arrange this to your own satisfaction. 





FACTS: 


buy other than a De Laval separator 


them. The nearest loca] agent will 


SEPARATOR Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: j 
| 74 CORTLANDT STREET 


| 


| New York. 
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a shore under which 
buried themselves have seen the tiny jets of 
water that the clams spurt up—water which 
the clam had taken in and from which it 
was extracting food, which it now dis- 
charges as it suddenly contracts its neck on 
being disturbed. 

. S@ft-shell clams kept in aquarium tanks 
provide themselves there with food as they 
would in nature, or they can there be fed. 
If fed, there may be given to them tiny 
scraps or shreds of cut-up clam. If such 
food is dropped in the water an inch or two 
away from it, the clam will nevertheless 
draw it te itself; for the clam has quite a 
power of suction in its intake tube, and can 
draw to itself, with whatever food supplies 
in the shape of minute forms of anima] life 
it may contain, the water from quite a little 
radius about. 
in through its intake tube, which it may 
have drawn to the end of its neck, to the 
opening in its intake tube, it will then reject 
by blowing them away from the immedi- 
ately adjacent end of its outflow pipe; send- 
ing against the food thus rejected, through 
the outflow pipe, a little column of water 
that blows it away like a pellet blown from 
a popgun. 


$60; spraying three years, $25; total, $125. The} 








nection with the bottom of the water, at the 
surface of the mud or sand; for the clam’s 
neck is highly telescopic. 


The soft shell clams seen in market, while 


afew of them might have their neck some- 
what extended, would commonly have it 
drawn completely within their shell; but the 
soft clam can put out its neck to three or 
four times the length of its own shell. 
clam three or four inches long that had 
buried itself a foot down in the mud might, 
still be able to keep actual connection with 
its source of food supply in the water at the 
mud’s surface. 


Soa 


Plenty of people walking at low tide along 
many clams have 


Things too big to be taken 


Incidental to the little temporary currents 


set up inatank in which soft clams are, 
some other curious things may happen. 
lf there are in the tank sea anemones, 
which may be lying, their tentacles drawn 
in, flattened out motionless on the rock to 
which they are attached, these, struck by 
one of those currents, which the clams: set 
going, may be waked up and led to unfold 
their tentacles, mistaking the current thus 
set up for the first flow of the rising tide. 


Sea anemone hunters know that search- 


ing for sea anemones at low tide they might 
miss them entirely, so nearly invisible may 
they then be, plastered flat on the rocks; 
but with the turn of the tide the sea anem- 
ones unfold and raise their tentacles 
ready to grasp the food that nature brings 
in to them on the rising waters. 


Such soft-shell clams as are put in aqua- 


rium tanks are likely to be put in smaller 
tanks, where there would not be on the 
bottom sufficient depth of sand to permit 
them to bury themselves deeply. 
clam will stretch its neck vut at a great rate, 
curving around, conforming to the shape on 
the side of a circular tank or jar, or it may 
be rearing its head inthe water, searching 
out in this manner parts of the body of 
water which it has not yet exhausted of its 
food supplies. 


Here the 


in this way, and what with their power 


of suction, clams get at the whole volume 
of water.in a tank ; and clams are sometimes 
put into small aquarium tauks so that they 
shall clear the water. 
jars were filled with water that was a little 
cloudy or filled with sediment, and into one 
of these jars four or five clams were placed, 
while none was placed in the other, the jar 
without clams would remain the next day 
more or less clouded, while the water in the 
jar with the clams in would be bright and 
clear; it would all have been taken in, and 
put out again minus the sediment; practi- 
cally the clams would have filtered it. 


ff, for example, two 


While clams brought thus into service 


are commonly so used in small tanks only, 
these being balanced tanks, in which the 
water is kept sweet not by the constant 
inflow and outflow of water, but by balanc- 
ing plant life against animal life, they have 
been put to such use in much larger tanks. 
On one occasion into a 150-gallon balanced 
tank that had been filled with water slightly 
clouded there was put at night a peck of 
soft clams. 
in the morning.—N. Y. Sun. 


The clams had the water clear 
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Apple Trade Unsatisfactory. 
The apple market in Boston is extremely 


unsatisfactory, receipts being very heavy 
and sales for all the best: lots extremely 
slow. Said one dealer, “ I have just sold a 
lot of apples for $1 a barrel, for which I 
might have got $1.50 earlier in the season.” 
On account of the surplus of red apples, 
Russets do not seem to be wanted. No sales 
are reported on which to base quotations. 
Some Maine Ben Davis have been shipped 
South., Baldwins are not hard enough now 
to have this trade. lt takes.an Al apple. 


sales are below this figure, prime cold-stor- 
age apples being excepted. 

The total apple shipments to European 
ports during the week ending March 21 
were 50,296 barrels, including 12,809 barrels 
from Boston, 24,453 barrels from New York, 
3399 barrels from Portland, 2513 barrels 
from Halifax and 7122 barrels from St. 
John. The total shipments included 25,839 
barrels to Liverpool, 14,371 barrels to 
London, 4627 barrels to Glasgow and 5949 
barrels to various ports. The shipments 
fer the same week last year were 9800 
barrels. The total shipments since the 
opening of the season have been 2,386,209 
barrels, against 769,437 barrels for the same 
time last, year. The total shipments this 
season include 796,732 barrels from Boston, 
671,269 barrels from New York, 301,462 bar- 
rels from Portland, 476,756 barrels from 
Montreal, 73,656 barrels from Halifax and 
66,334 barrels from St. John. 


— 
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Campbell’s Grape. 


This variety is becoming very popular in 
the northern portion of the grape-growing 
section because of its excellent growing 
qualities vombined with early maturity. It 
ripens with the Moore’s Early, which is 
itself earlier than the Concord, being in 
good condition from the middle to the last 
of August. 

Its keeping qualities are far superior to 
eitherof the kinds named, and for this rea- 
son alone it is greatly valued by commer- 
cial growers. The fruit is of very good 
quality for a market grape. The berry is 
of large size and the cluster is large. The 
color of the berry is glossy black witha 
bluish bloom. The pulp is sweet and spicy, 
without the foxy flavor. The seeds are 
small, few in number and readily separated 
from the pulp. 

The vine is strong, hardy and of vigorous 
growth, with thick, luxuriant foliage. The 
illustration is reproduced by the permission 
of the Ontario Experiment Station, and 
shows a typical bunch of this variety which 
is now attracting special attention among 
those who are looking for a standard extra 
early grape. 


<> 
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‘*A Pertfolie ef Bare Views.°’ 


Thirty-three magnificent reproductions of pho? 
tographic views of various‘scenes along the Fitcl- 
burg division of the Boston & Maine Railroad is 
what the new portfolio consists of. Thedelightful 
panoramic scenery of the Hoosac country and 
Deerfield Valley, the dashing waterfalls and 
towering mountains are all aptly portrayed in 
this new addition to the Boston & Maine’s Ait 
Library. 

This book 1s entitled ‘‘ The Charles River to the 
Hudson,” and will be mailed to any address upon 
receipt of six cents in stamps by the General 
Passenger Department, Boston & Maine Rail- 
road, Boston. 

The complete set, consisting of<the other five 
portfolios and this new one, will be mailed upon 
receipt of thirty-six cents. 





FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exchange of Stock . Fruits, etc. 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge of 
one cent per word only, including name, address or 
initials. No Display. Cash to accompany the 
order. 








postpaid. W. BUNTING, Prin:er, Bishopville, 


QT postpats W and Pea checks $1 per thousand, 





FEW first-class Managers and Foremen. No farin 

hands. Bestof references. No charges to employ- 
ers. Save time by writing. The SCIENCE AGENCY, 
Durham, N. H. 





OR SALE—A handsome young thoroughbred mare, 
a winner bred in Mery rim Runs half in _ .50. 
ame and kind. W.S. TAYLOR, Byron, O. 





OR SALE—A thoroughbred promptor, seven years 
old; sound and perfectly reliable. Capable of 2.00 
work. REUBE FRONEFIELD. Van Wert, 0. 





ANTED-—To sell, inbred Gambetta Wilkes and 

Red Wilkes stallion; sound; can beat 2.20. Would 
take draft stallion in exchange. Address A. L. RIG- 
GLE, Flora, Ind. 





‘ood as new. Will sell 


OR SALE—Three coaches. 
F X 723, Covington, O. 


cheap. Address LOCK 





‘OR SALE OR TRADE—An English Shire stallion, 
coming three years old; a good 
ONES, Quimby, Ia., R. D. No. 1. 





ANTED—A fast pacer for the free-for-all class; 
must be able to go three times in 2.06 or 2.07. Ad- 
EARNEST MADDOX, Ellensburg, Wash. 





‘OR SALE—Five black jacks, 14 to 15 hands, 3 to5 
qoars old. Prices, % to $300. Dr. M. M. Mc- 
ELL, Viacennes, Ind. 





k him on a debt. 


OR SALE—Stallion, sire of one 2.12 performer and 
four others better than 2.30. Too! 
” sellcheap. GEORGE SPURRIER, Morristown, 





fee SAT.E—Four trotters, 5 and 6 years old. with ex- 
treme speed and the ability to it. Two first- 
class green pacers. M. 8. CLAYPOOL, Munice, Ind, 





ANTED—A farm on shares, with stock and tools. 
Would work a6 foreman on gentieman’s farm 
C. CREIGHTON, Pratts, N. H. 





Prices $1.50 in Boston now, and the bulk of 
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A Golden Rule 
of Agriculture: 


Be good to your land and your crop 
will be good. Plenty of 


Potash 





in the fertilizer spells quality | , U 
and quantity in the har-, »f.{% 
vest. Write us and 

we will send you, 
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PRIGE CATCHES TRADE, 


but oar quality holde it year after year r year. 
PAGE WOVEN WIBK FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


SIMPLEX (ALF FEEDER 


‘The only practical Calf Feeder. ‘ 
sensible Tethod of raising Garvan. Te only 
eaehine thecalftodrink.” Promotesd 








veal. i 
wanted. Booklet free. Non posthaid. Soune 
e MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. 9 @ 
__ _ Clinton. Iowa. 


FARM 
For Sale. 


Eighty acres of land, mostly tillage. New 
house, of seven rooms, large barn and out- 
buildings, all in good repair. Good well of 
water. Near churches, schools and markets. 
Address MBS. C. B. COFFIN, 

Spotswood, Nantucket, Mass. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of GEORGE 
O. BARRELL, late of York, in the County of 
York and State of Maine, deceased, or in the 
personal property hereinafter described, and 
to the Treasurer and Receiver General of said 


Commonwealth. 
WHEREAS, George Manent, appointed ad- 
ministrator of the estate of said deceased, 


by the Probate Court for the County of York, in 
the State of Maine, has presented to said Court 
his petition, representing that as such adminis- 
trator he is entitled to certain personal property 
situated in said Commonwealth, to wit: ? shares 
Boston & Albany R. R. stock and 2 shares 
Conn. & Pessumpsic Prefd. stock, and praying 
that he may be licensed to receive or to sell b 
public or private sale on such terms and to such 
person or persons as he shall think fit—or other- 
pene to aispose of, and to transfer and convey such 
shares. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the seventh day of April, A. D. 
1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. And said petitioner is ordered to serve 
this citation by publishing the same once in each 
week, for three successive weeks, in the MAssa- 
CHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper published 
in Boston, the last publication to be one day, at 
least, before said Court, and by serving acopy of 
said citation on the Treasurer and Receiver Ben. 
eral of said Commonwealth fourteen days, at 
least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this sixth day o 
March, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and three. S. H. FOLSOM, Reyister. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


Tothe heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and all 
othe: persons interested in the estate of 
FRANK W. CLEMENT, late of Somerville, in 
said County, decease, intestate. 

WHEREAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of administration 
on the estate of said deceased, to Effie M. Clement 
of Somerville, in the County of Middlesex, with- 
out giving a surety on h r bond. 

You are hereby cited tv appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Lowell, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twenty-first day of April, 
A. D. 1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 


granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three suc“essive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 

e one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-sixth day 
of Mareh, in the year one thousand nine hun- 
dred end three. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and 
all othe: persons interested in the estate of 
ORLENDU A. SMITH, late of Newton, in said 
County, deceased, intestate. 

H AS, a petition has been presented tu 
said Court to grant a letter of administra- 

tion on the estate of -aid deceased to Lendo G. 

Smith of New York, in the State of New York, 

without giving a surety oi his bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said Count 
of Middlesex, on the twenty-eighth day of April, 
A. D. 1903, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news 
paper published in Boston. the last publication 

one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Jud of said Court, this second day o 
April. in the yezr one thonsand nine hundred 
and three. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 











BAILEY—The Horticulturist’s Buie 
Book. A compendium of usefui information for 
truit wers, truck deners, florists and others 

pages. Price 5 





By L. H. BAILEY. 812 pages. Price........'7! cente 
BAILEY-—The Nursery Book. A Complete 
ide to the Multiplication of plants. L H. 

BAILEY. 35 pages, 152 illustrations. Price O41. 


DECKER.—Cheese Making. By PROF 
JOHN W. DECKER. The Constitution, Secretion ano 
care of Milk; the ortment of Rennet and the 
Manufacture of Cheddar, ows Brick, peg 
tions. Price. 91.75 
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Our Homes. 


The Workbox. 
CHILD’S CROCHETED CAP. 

This will fit a child two years old. Heav- 
jer yarn will make a larger cap. It is 
started at the bottom and worked into the 
point. Procure one skein Shetland fioss, 
and work with a medium-sized bone hook. 
Chain 90 and join round. 

2d round—({*) Work 1 double in each of 
the 90 stitches of the last (double crochet 
is insert hook in back part of stitch, draw 
yarn through, then through 2 stitches on 
hook.) Working into back part of stitch 
produces a ribbed effect. Repeat from (*) 
till 18 rounds are finished. 

19th round—Narrow, mark the place (*), 
13 double, narrow, repeat from (*) all the 
way round. 

20th round—All double crochet. 

Repeat the 19th and 20th rounds till the 
wc~k is reduced to 12 stitches only. After 
the first narrowing make 1 stitch less be- 
tween narrowings each succeeding time. 
Having reduced the work to 12 stitches, run 
the yarn through these stitches, draw up 
and fasten down on wrong side. 4 

For the border of cap, which is to be 
turned up on the right side, work on the 
wrong side of the cap thus: 

1st round—Work 1 double in each of 90 
stitches; join. 

2d round—Chain 3, work 2 treble in same 
stitch (trebleis over once), remove hook, in- 
sert in third chain, then in top of last double, 
catch the yarn and pull up (*), chain 2, miss 
1 double in the next double, work 3 double; 
remove hook, insert it in top of first double, 
catch into third double, then into the yarn 
and draw up. (The yarn must be caught up 
from the under side of the 3 double.) Re- 
peat from (*) all the way round. Fasten 
with a slip stitch. 

3d round—Work in same way, only make 
the puff stitch above the puff stitch of last 
round, and 2 chain above 2 chain. 

4th round—(*) Work a shell composed of 
7 treble in a space between puffs. Catch 
down with slip stitch in next space, and 
repeat from (*)all the way around. Roll upon 
the right side of cap. Fasten down by 
catching into the space between shells. 
Now turn over the point and fasten to cap. 
Finish with a tassel. 

To make acap any size desired measure 
the child’s head, and allow 5 stitches to each 
inch, making a few stitches more or less to 
make the number divisible vy six. 

Eva M. NILEs. 








How to Use Vegetables. 

The most wholesome and economical diet, 
for half the year at least, demands a free 
ase of fresh vegetables. lts two essentials, 
however, are not furnished on every farm 
or in every country home. They are, first, 
a@ good’ garden, and second, a clever and 
willing cook, who knows how to use vegeta- 
bles to the best advantage. The garden 
itself, with its two obvious considerations 
of quality and quantity, we will not con- 
sider at present. But taking for granted 
the excellence of the supply, in what ways 
can the resourceful cook increase the value 
of her contribution? 

The all-devouring soup kettle has a great 
appetite for vegetables. Not only a large 
number of excellent soups get their distinct- 
ive character from a vegetable—and these 
soups are far too much neglected in our 
American dietary—but the combinations are 
endless. The plainest beef soup is rendered 
exceedingly savory and inviting by the addi- 
tion of mixed vegetables, and the use for this 
purpose of whatever is in season is quite 
worth a little thought and experimental 
knowledge. Green peas, asparagus, okra, 
tomatoes, cabbage, corn, cauliflower, salsify 
and many vthers are available for fine soups, 
having a single vegetable as chief source of 
flavor. Ouion, carrot, parsnip, lima beans, 
various squashes, celery and radishes, pep- 
pers, etc., may be mentioned as highly use- 
ful in combining as well as those already 
spoken of. In fact, there is scarcely any 
vegetable fit for eating that may not do good 
service in soup-making. 

Some tender young vegetables are best 
taken whole, leaf and root; such are very 
small carrots and parsnips, among the best 
of soup material. Others may be cooked 
separately in a very little water and added 
to a clear soup before serving, such as green 
peas in small quantity, cauliflower broken 

- in tiny sprigs, lima beans, or mixed vege- 
tables cut in rings or fancy shapes. 

Of the class of purees made by pressing 
the vegetable, first boiled very soft, through 
a strainer, green peas, sweet corn, some of 
the squashes, and the useful tomuto, all 
make rich and delicious soups. As this class 
of soups require little meat, it is an excel- 
lent way to dispose of the remnants of roast 
chicken or turkey, veal or lamb. Of course 
the water in which the bones are simmered 
is used for cooking the vegetables, but milk 
is added in making a soup with corn, or for 
potato or onion sonp. Careful seasoning is 
indispensable. 

A little sago or tapioca, not more than a 
tablespoonful to a quart, boiled with the 
vegetables, is a useful addition, giving 
smoothness aud a richer body. Green pep- 
pers, of the sweet variety, which is not ex- 
cessively hot, are very good for flavoring 
soups, stews and sauces. A little patch of 
**fine herbs,” theme, summer savory and 
the like, belongs, by right, to every com- 
plete kitchen. A sprig of each of as many 
kinds as possible forms the ‘“ bouquet”’ 
indispensable to the French cook, whose 
highly skilled mingling of many delicate 
flavors gives an individuality of its own. 

Another general use of vegetables lies in 
the direction of salads. Peas, string beans 
or the full-grown lima, beets and a dozen 
other summer vegetables are invaluable for 
this purpose. The old-fashioned .farmer’s 
table, with a great platter of cold vegetables, 
potatoes, cabbage, string beans and the much- 
prized pickled beets, bore witness to the 
natural craving for food of this kind. Served 
with salt, pepper, vinegar and mustard, the 
farmer ate his hearty supper without 
classifying it. [tis an easy matter to cook 
an extra quantity at dinner time, in order 
to provide material for serving cold. A 
simple sprinkling with vinegar and condi- 
ments may be liked, or one may indulge in a 
mayonnaise if that is preferred. These 
cooked vegetables may be offered with or 
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Ache all over. Throat sore, Eyes 
and Nose running, slight cough 
with chills; this is La Grippe. 


Painkiller 


taken in hot water, sweetened, be- 
fore going to bed, will break it up 
if taken in time, 

There is only one Painkiller, “PERRY DAVIS’” 
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corn fritters and many others. Sweet corn 
is not only among the most nutritious of 
vegetable foods, but it has a special merit for 
thin people in its fat-forming tendency. To 
eat heartily of sweet corn throughout its 
season, is for some of us a very agreeable 
way of getting in better physical condition. 
—Country Gentleman. 


Ptomain-Poisoning. 
This is a term used popularly to designate 
the symptoms due to poisoning by damaged 
food. Like many. other popular terms,— 
and not a few scientific ones,—it is not 
strictly correct, for in the great majority of 
cases of food-poisoning the offending matter 
is nota ptomain at all, but a poison elabo- 
rated by certain bacteria present in the food. 
This poison may already exist in the food, 
or it may be produced in the sufferer’s body 
after the bacteria have been admitted. In 
other cases {the food has not begun to 
putrefy, nor has it been contaminated with 
poison-producing bacilli, but is in itself 
poisonous. This happens in mushroom 
poisoning and in poisoning by certain kinds 
of fish. 
Preserved foods—canned, cold-storge, 
pickled—are those most commonly respon- 
sible for poisoning, since the bacteria which 
make the poison or induce ptomain forma- 
tion have then a longer time in which to 
develop. The bacteria of putrefaction in 
spoiled fresh meat are often of a compara- 
tively harmless kind, so far as their effect 
upon the living organism is concerned, and 
by their rapid growth they choke the other 
and more noxious kinds, and prevent their 
development. 
When the food contains ready-formed 
poisons the symptoms come on soon after 
eating, and usually disappear rapidly ifa 
fatal ending is averted; but when the food 
contains noxious bacteria which are, as it 
were, dormant, and need the conditions 
found in the living body in order to mul- 
tiply, a certain period elapses, from several 
hours to a day or more, before the dangerous 
symptoms declare themselves. 
The symptoms of food-poisoning naturally 
vary in intensity according to the nature of 
the poison, its amount, the susceptibility of 
the individual, and so on. There may be 
only an acute indigestion, marked by 
nausea, vomiting and perhaps diarrhea, 
or the poison may overwhelm the nervous 
system, causing collapse, convulsions, un 
consciousness, paralysis, and then death. 
The first thing in the way of treatment is 
to get rid of the offending material by 
emetics and purgatives, although nature 
generally attends to that with the first signs 
of poisoning. After that a cleansing of the 
intestinal tract from the disease germs may 
be called for, and stimulants for the flagging 
heart and the oppressed nervous system.— 
Youth’s Companion. 
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Lobster a la Newburg. 

Solit two perfectly fresh, good-sized boiled 
lobsters. Pick the meat out of the shells 
and cut it into inch pieces. Have a sauce- 
pan on the range, with a heaping table- 
spoonful of sound butter. Melt the butter 
in it and put the lobster into the pan and let 
it vook for five minutes in the butter. Add 
some salt and a little red pepper, about 
half a saltspoonful. If desirable add 
two medium-sized sound truffles cut 
into small %dice-shaped pieces. Add a 
wineglassful of good Madeira wine. Re- 
duce to one-half, which will take three 
minutes if the fire is very hot. Have three 
egg yolks in a bowl with acup of sweet 
cream; beat thoroughly together and add it 
tothe lobster. Gently shuffle the pan on 
the fire for two minutes longer, or until it 
thickens well. Serve very hot. One of the 
principal points in preparing lobster a la 
Newburg is to reduce the wine after it has 
been added tothe dish. It must be reduced 
one-half, su that the eggs will thicken prop- 
erly, and it musc be stirredall the time it is 
cooking to prevent any danger of the eggs 
curdling.—Exchange. 
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A Plea for Roasting. 


It is to be feared that many excellent 
modes of cooking which prevailed in the 
past are now abandoned simply to save 
trouble. The modern cook, or the person 
who calls herself such, although she may be 
positively instructed to roast meat in the 
good old-fashioned way in a screen in front 
of the fire, commonly ignores her instruc- 
tions at every possible opportunity, and puts 
the joint intheoven. The introduction of 
the ‘‘ kitchener ”’ or the closed range and of 
the gas cooker probably accounts for the 
preference which is given to baking, while 
it does away with the necessity of basting 
and other little but important culinary at- 
tentions which roasting involves. There 
can be little doubt that by this exchange of 
method not a few persons are dietetic 
sufferers. 

The preference for meat openly roasted 
before the fire is not a mere sentiment, for 
the flavor of meat so cooked is infinitely su- 
perior and the tissue is generally mure tender 
than when it is baked. Now the flavor and 
tenderness of meat have much to do with 
its digestibility, and consequently with its 
real value as a food. Without relish and 
appetite digestion is sluggish and heavy. 
Indeed, it has been said that the process 
of digestion commences before -ingestion, 
and certainly the digestive functions 
are stimulated to healthy activity by 
the sight of a tender and well-cooked mor- 
sel as well as by an excellent flavor or 
aroma. It has been shown that the mere 
inspection of good, tempting foods start the 
digestive machinery and immediately excites 
the flow of the gastric juice. It is, there- 
fore, not unreasonable to suppose that there 
must be a difference of some dietic impor- 
tance produced in the organism, when on 
one hand, a baked, heavy looking joint is in 
contemplation and when on the Sother, it 
isa bright attractive-looking, because an 
openly roasted, joint. 

As a matter of fact, there is a great differ- 
ence between the two methods of cooking, 
baking and roasting. In the former case 
the meat in reality is cooked in hot air, 
which has a tendency to decompose the fat 
into acrid substances. When the door of an 
oven in which a joint is cooking is opened, 
the fumes escape, smelling like a tallow 
candle which has just been blown out. 
The smell from a joint being roasted 
has not {this character, but, on the 
contrary, is agreeable. In roasting, the 
joint is cooked by radiation—that is, 
by the bombardment, so to speak, of 
heat waves. Theair between the fire and 
the joint might be quite cool, yet roasting 
would proceed all the same. Roasting also 
isa less rapid method of cooking than is 








Sun ”’ says that meat is seldom eaten by the 
poor. He describes some of the favorite 
foods of the country. 
*“*Mast”’ is much consumed. This is 
curdled milk, and is made by adding a little 
curdied milk to fresh milk warmed. It is 
then left to cool, and the basin of curdled 
milk sets in a few hours, leaving the cream 
on the top. For the first twenty-four hours 
this is sweet and delicious, but as a rule the 
Persian does not care for it until it has be- 
come slightly. acid. When in this state 
about haifa pint added toa quart of water 
forms buttermilk or “‘doogh.” A little cut 
mint is added, and a few lumps of ice, and a 
cooling drink is made. 
tion a capital thirst-quencher in hot 
weather. 

Cheese, too, is much eaten for the morn- 
ing meal, with a little mint or a few onions. 
The banker at Shiraz, to whom the govern- 
ment moneys were entrusted, a rich man, 
told me that he or any other merchant never 
thought of any more elaborate breakfast 
than these named above. 

It is told of a merchant in Ispahan, where 
they are notoriously stingy, that he pur 
chased a small piece of cheese at the new 
year, but could not make up his mind tothe 
extravagance of eating it. So, instead of 
dividing the morsel with his clerk, as the 
boy ,had fondly hoped, he carefully placed 
it ina clear glass bottle,and sealing the 
bottle, told the boy to rub his bread on the 
bottle and imagine the taste of the cheese. 
This the pair did each morning. ’ 

One day the merchant was invited to 
breakfast with a friend. He gave his clerk 
the key to his office, and a halfpenny to buy 
aloaf of bread; but the boy returned, say- 
ing he could not get the door open, and 
although he had bought his bread, could not 
eat it without the usual flavor of the cheese. 

** Go, fool,”’ said the merchant, “* and rub 
your bread on the door! It is almost as 
satisfying as the bottle.” 
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Proper Garb for Widows. 


The first convention of the National Milli- 
ners’ Association has passed into history. 
At its last meeting the subjects were chil- 
dren’s hats, “the bane of the milliner’s 
existence,’’ and mourning hats and bonnets. 
When Madame Hunt came to the mourning 
subject she {hesitated and looked her audi- 
ence over fora moment. Then she said: 

** Now, I don’t want any of you te be 
offended, and you won’t have reason to be 
if you take my words in the spirit in which 
they are intended, but I want to make a 
point of this: If you are a young widow, 
do not wear a heavy crepe mourning veil ora 
mourning ruche; neither if you are a milli- 
ner must you advise a young widow to wear 
them. Rather forbid her doing so. 

** All her sadness does not obliterate the 
fact that the heart of the widow is still 
young, and there is a future. The heavy 
crepe veil and the widow’s ruche are too 
much of an advertisement. 

** These mourning trappings are for the 
widow with silvery hair, the elderly widow 
whose life is in the past and who could 
never be induced toentertain even a thought 
of a second marriage. 

‘* There are certain rules for mourning to 
be studied from the very beginning of your 
businesscareer. First, know your business, 
that you may be able to tell sincerely the 
proper thing to be worn under such circum- 
stances. Advise the young widow to wear 
a veil of nun’s veiling, but not crepe, no 
matter what the style. The creation of a 
style depends much upop you, anyway. 
Let her have a bit of crepe on the bonnet if 
she wishes. Tell her to wear, for the first 
six months, a veil, bonnet or hat and gown 
of the same general tone and material. In- 
stead of the ruche, let her have a little face 
veil with crepe bands. But never, never 
let her have crepe; she won’t like it in the 
end and she does not in the beginning. 

“For the elderly widow, the long heavy 
crepe veil is in keeping. She wears it with 
dignity, good taste, and also with discretion 

** Young or old, a widow should wear a 
veil for the first few months, but only at the 
funeral should there be a heavy drape over 
the face. Never after that day. 

** The period of the wearing of mourning 
gowns should not extend over three months 
for achild, six months for a young woman, 
and one, two to three years for a young 
widow.”’ 
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Sweetbreads of Veal. 


Sweetbreads are only of value for food 
when the animal is young. There is one in 
the throat, long and slender, and one near 
the heart—the pancreatic gland. In a grown 
vow these glands have become so hard that 
they are of no food value. The glands of a 
calf are preferred to those of a lamb. Heart 
sweetbreads are much larger and of better 





flavor than those of the throat. For 
all purposes of cooking sweetbreads 
are first blanched. They are soaked 


for three hours in different waters, one 
hour in each water, with a pinch of salt 
added to the fresh water when it is changed. 
When the sweetbreads are drained, after 
they have been soaked and cold water 
placed on them, heat them until they come 
to the boiling point, and drain and place 
them in cold water ina mould with a weight 
over them. Lard them alittle. After this 
put them in a frying pan with pork skin. 
Let them simmer in a strong white broth 
until they have cooked for forty minutes in 
the oven. The sweetbreads will not color 
very much, but will be evenly cooked. 

Still another method of cooking sweet- 
breads which have been blanched is to sea- 
son them with salt and pepper, put a table- 
spoonful of sweet oil over them and broil 
them on both sides. Serve them with a 
little lemon butter squeezed over them. 

There are many other ways of cooking 
sweetbreads, none of which take much time 
or trouble, providing they have been well 
blanched at the beginning. They are nice 
prepared as follows: Clean two heart sweet- 
breads. Cover them with boiling water. 
Add a tablespoonful of lemon juice, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, aslice of onion and ten 
pepper corns. Simmer the sweetbreads 
for twenty minutes in the liquid, 
then drop them in cold water. Cut 
bacon in slices as thin as a wafer. Di- 
vide these slices into squares. Season 
the sweetbreads with salt and pepper, and 
rollthem in melted butter and flour. String 
the bacon and sweetbreads on small skew- 
ers, and place them in a hot oven, on a@ pan, 
for about ten minutes. Serve each skewer 
of meat on a slice of toast. Care must be 
taken not to let the sweetbreads get too firm 
and hard. Cook them quickly.—Tribune. 





It is without ques- | pineapple 








enough butter to fry a nice brown. 
CHOCOLATE BLANC MANGE. 

Dissolve an eighth of a box of gelatine in cold 
water and stir it into a pint of boiling milk. 
When at the boiling point add two ounces of 
grated chocolate and two ounces of pulverized 
sugar. Let this mixture boil until the chocolate 
is melted and a uniform color secured. Then 
stir in two well-beaten eggs and strain into a 
mould. Serve with whipped cream. 

PINEAPPLE CREAM. 

Heat to the boiling point one can of shredded 
. Strain half an ounce of gelatine, 
which has been dissolved in cold water, and add 
to the pineapple. Remove from the fire, and 
when it begins to chill stir in the beaten whites 
of three eggs and half a pintof cream. Pour into 
&@ mould and set on ice. 

STEWED FRESH MUSHROOMS, DUCHESS STYLE. 

Peel, after washing, a pound of fresh mush- 
rooms, and stew in thick cream, very slowly. 
Have ready half a cupful of fine breadcrumbs, 
seasoned: with salt and white pepper, and add 
these to the mushrooms before serving. By 
many this way of serving is thought preferable 
to that of serving them on toast.—The Epicure. 
CURRIED CHICKEN WITH SPANISH PEPPERS. 

Cut a chicken into small neat pieces, and cook 
till tender in water well flavored with herbs and 
seasoned with salt and pepper. When done take 
out the chicken, drain and wipe it dry. Fry till 
brown in butter, then in the frying pan put a 
little of the strained liquor in which it was boiled. 
Thicken this with flour, add curry powder and 
some canned pimientoes chopped to fine bits. 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 


Country sausage meat makes the most delicious 
forcemeat for stuffing cabbages, onions and vari- 
ous other vegetables. 

Bacon grease should never be thrown away as 
it 1s useful in a variety of ways. Cabbage chopped 
very fine and boiled until tender is good seasoned 
with hot bacon grease poured over it after it has 
been put in a deep dish. Slices of bacon may be 
used to garnish this homely but excellent dish. 

Corn meal wet in benzine and rubbed over 
gloves while on the hands is recommended as a 
perfect method of cleaning. 

Pork chops are delicious breakfast meat, but 
are not always served with the proper sauces and 
accompaniments. They may be cooked thor- 
oughly in a saucepan with a scant tablespoonful 
of butter or broiled over the fire. In either case 
cook them six minutes on each side, so that they 
may be thoroughly done. Pare and flatten the 
chops carefully at first. Season them well with 
salt about an hour before they are to be cooked. 
Take up the chops, which have simply been 
browned in the pan, as soon as they are done. 
Pour a cupful of brown gravyin the saucepan 
where they have been cooking, and when it boils 
strain it over the chops after seasoning it well. 

Every bedroom window should be provided 
with a dark green shade to keep out the early 
morning sunlight. It need not be a heavy 
Holland shade, which keeps out air as well as 
light. Side curtains of dark cheesecloth hung 
from a rod underneath the white shade, are soft 
and thin enough to draw out of sight against the 
window frame, and are effectual in creating a 
dim, religious light, conducive to slumber. 

A good quality of bed ticking makes capital 
reins for children, being both serviceable and 
pretty if trimmed a little with herringbone stitch 
in red, yellow or blue wool. Bells attached toa 
broad strip of the ticking to go across the chest 
will be appreciated by the youngsters. 

Whalebone may be easily cut if it is first im- 
mersed in hot water for a few minutes. 

The avalanche of ready cooked breakfast foods 
is responsible for the introduction of cereal 
dishes, which are shaped like the cracker jars, 
except that they are shorter and broader. 

Toprepare soft cheese for macaroni, potatoes 
au Gratin and similar dishes, take a small wire 
strainer and a spoon and press the cheese through 
the strainer. This will be found a very easy and 
successful way, much better than trying to grate 
it. To crumb bread, rub the two pieces together. 

Put vegetables in which you wish to retain the 
color, as spinach, peas, etc., in cold water and 
let it come to a boil. 


Fasbion Motes. 


e* The shirred dress skirt, the long shoulder 
effect, the girdled blouse jacket, the stole-front 
pelerine, the hip yoke and the sleeve with all its 
fullness below the elbow, are among the promi- 
nent features of dress for theispring and summer. 

e®, “ Santuzza”’ sjackets and aprons are quaint 
additions to the morning dresses for home wear. 
They imitate the small garments worn by the 
heroine in ‘* Cavalleria Rusticana,” and are made 
in silk etamine, with trimmed edges. The wide 
cape collar is covered with bright embroidery 
with lace. The embroidery is donein Gobelin 
cross stitch, and the designs are in Oriental 
effects, in gay butterflies, reed birds, grapes, red 
and yellow cherries, etc. 

es Irregular knots of silk in various colors, as 
well as in black or white, appear on the surface 
of thinly woven, canvas-like dress stuffs, de. 
signed for beach and mountain suits, and for 
tailor costumes trimmed with small gimp buttons 
and taffeta silk strappings that match the silk 
knot in color. 

a*e Taffeta silk capes, gored and shirred around 
the shoulders, are amongthe imported small 
wraps, finished with long stole ends. Colored 
peau de soie, especially in the shades of tan, 
champagne and fawn color, is another material 
that appears on capes of various kinds, and 
matching net-top silk fringes or ecru lace frills 
are thetrimming. A French model of soft gray 
taffeta, shirred to fit the shoulders closely, is fin- 
ished with an accordion-plaited frill of gray 
chiffon, edged with aruche. The stole that en- 
circles thi3 collarless cape is covered with an 
embroidery of cut steel aud jet, with matching 
fringe atthe ends. The yoke portion of some of 
the capes 1s covered with an open lattice work of 
jet, enriched here and there with grape and foli- 
age designs. In some cases this open-work is 
laid over color, and chiffon or Chantilly lace frills, 
or sometimes both, fall below this yoke. A toy 
wrap in fichu shape, graduating to a point at the 
back, is of jetted all-over, in blackberry and foli- 
age patterns. This is laid on over rose-colored 
satin, gleams of which show delicately through 
the meshes of the silk net background. The 
usual stole ends are on the front, and the cape is 
edged with 4 net plaiting that is, in turn, edged 
with a ruche. ° 

e*, Cluny lace is popular this season, both in 
this country and Europe. The designs are in 
narrow band and border insertions, and separate 
applied motifs. Black Cluny lace in effective 
patterns decorates many of the visiting and din- 
ner gowns of black and white satin foulard, 
taffeta and peau de Diane. Cream white and 
ecru medallions and strappings of this lace are 
seen on blouses and shirt waists of butchers’ 
linen, linen lawn, white pongee, India mull and 
Liberty silk. 

e*, An unusual amount of embroidery is used 
on the new tailor made shirt waists of either 
wool. silk and wool or mercerized fancy cottons. 
Fawn, champagne and almond tints in Shantung, 
peau de soie, pongee and taffeta are in marked 
favor for these waists, and the Persian embroid- 
erles added to them, brighten these neutral 
colors, and also make them much more becoming. 

e* French gowns are shown at the importing 
houses, made of crepe de chine, with wide border- 
ings of taffeta flower work wrought on net or an- 
tique lace. Narrower bands are enriched with 
Venice lace medallions in colors of cie) blue, tea 














rose, pink, mauve or sea green. sometimes the 











peplum gives length to this model. This is ad- 
justable, a narrow curved belt of stitched slik 
covering the jointingof the blouse jacket and the 
peplum. The sleeves are in bishop form and the 
wrap is collarless. Another model, in fawn- 
colored Melton, has the shoulder-cape finish, but 
the lower edge of the stole ends are caught in 
with the belt. The sleeves are in open-flowing 
style,.and the peplum finish'below the waist is 
omitted. 

a%e There is this season an unprecedented de- 
mand for hand-made garments and hand-wrought 
embroideries of every description. This is par- 
ticularly noticeable among the novelties in spring 
and summer neckwear, expensive fancy waists 
and fichus and berthas of every shape and style. 
Another feature is the adaptation of clerical 
effects in collars and waists for both day and 
evening uses. The effects include bishop tabs, 
stole fronts, loose-flowing sleeves, embroidered 
strappings and costly lace appliques and medal- 
lion bands. 

e*, Tambour lace is used frequently on both 
day and evening gowns, in the form of bands, 
fichus and flounces, and the old-time lace scarfs 
are used for stoles or arranged in peplum style 
on the skirt, forming a point in front and at each 
side. 

e*. Pendants of ribbon terminating in small 
flower-iike ornaments, twisted lengths of tinted 
chiffon with tea rose buds or sweet peas made of 
the chiffon and fastened at the extreme end; 
also tassels, spikes and fringes in all colors are 
conspicuous features of trimming for the spring 
and summer. In black the ribbon roses and buds 
are used on round hats of black satin braid with 
black net or mousseline de soie. 

e*, Sleeves are likely to remain in their pres- 
ent form for the two seasons before us. Their 
accepted outline is, however, abnormal. None 
of the shapes follow the natural contour of the 
arm. They are not becoming to women with 
long thin arms; nor to those whose arms are short 
and large. The wide voluminous fullness droop- 
ing from the elbow down, is much more trying 
than when this drapery fell to the elbow from 
the shoulder. But the pagoda, the bell, the flare, 
reversed leg-o’-mutton, Queen Bess, and all the 
other baggy, flowing styles, are in the highest 
fashion. 

e*, The pronounced dip front, that has been a 
feature uf blouses, fancy waists and shirt waists 
of every description, is not seen on any of the 
new Paris-made models. The waist still curves 
down a little longer in front than at the back, but 
no such fullness is seen below the belt line as has 
been allowed for many seasons past. To give an 
effect of length just here is, however, still the 
aim of the designer, but this result is produced by 
girdles or corselets in adiversity of styles and 
widths. In many cases they match the stock 
collar and wristbands of the bishop sleeves. 
Sash ends are attached to some of the new 
girdles that are made of ribbon or feather- 
stitched silk. 

e*%. The straight tabs of the new Louis XV. 
cravats are made of real lace or hand-embroia- 
ered silk, a narrow line of the lace or embroid- 
ery showing at the upper and lower edges of the 
draped stock. 

eo”, Jetted fringes border the edges of the brims 
of many new hats of straw, silk and chiffon. 

e*e Large pearl buttons, Mexican drawn work, 
plain and colored embroideries, and net top 
fringes are used on new spring frocks of linen in 
coarse meshed basket-patterns, pin-dotted 
weaves, barrel, striped, plaited, in bourette 
weaves, diagonal twills and hair lines in black 
white, red, brown or ecru. 

a®, There is no set fashion in connection with 
sleeves. Many of the spring shapes are replicas 
of the styles of other days. The Stuart, the 
Tudor and the Priscilla afford good examples of 
picturesque styles, and even earlier fashions in 
sleeves reappear. There are also French, Dutch 
Russ anand Austrian shapes on expensive im- 
ported models. Snugness from the shoulder 
down is, however, the ruling effect, no matter 
what model is used for the rest of the sleeve. 
From the elbow it flows in ruffles, plaited or 
gathered; it is puffed, banded, slashed, droopea 
or draped. Wing or “angel” sleeves are at- 
tached to tea gowns, negliges, dinner jackets, 
and a number of evening gowns of light material 
or of silk or brocade trimmed with lave or chiffon. 

e*, Handsome gimps, arabesque bands and 
applique trimmings showing a mixture of very 
fine gold and silver cords and threads are used 
on expensive reception and dinner costumes of 
tan, frost gray, fawn, brown, blue or green cloth. 
Some of these decorations are gold and silver 
alone, others are jeweled or spangled. Among 
some gowns imported to wear at a fashionable 
church wedding was one of nun’s gray kid 
finished cloth, with trimmings of very narrow 
sable bands and fine gold and silver passemen- 
terie. There was a deep yoke effect of the em- 
broidery on the bodice, ending ina tiny fur roll, 
and the drooping bishop sleeves had a delicate 
arabesque embroidery at the wrists, with fur 
each side of the band. Small gold and silver 
medallions with fringed ends finished each of the 
tabbed strappings on the five-gored skirt, which 
was lined with gray taffeta soyeuse.—New York 
Evening Post. 








The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 


‘* All goes to show that the Soulin man is not an 
organ, but it animates and exercises all organs; 
is not a function, but uses these as hands and 
feet; is not a faculty, but a light; is not the intel- 
lect or the will, but is the master of the intellect 
and the will; is the background of our Being in 
which they lie,—an immensity not possessed and 
that cannot be possessed. . . . We know that 
all spiritual Being isin man. . . . There is no 
bar or wall in the Soul where man, the effect, 
veases, and God, the cause, begins. The walls 
are taken away. We lie open on one side to the 
deeps of spiritual nature, to the attributes of 
God.’”’—Emerson, in ** Over-Soul.’’ 


“Human Personality and Its Survival 
of Bodily Death” is the title of one of the 
most important and epoch-making books 
that have ever appeared entering as a new 
torce into life. For many years this great 
work of Mr. Frederick W. Myers has been 
anticipated, and its completion (since the 
death of Mr. Myers in January of 1901) has 
been in the hands of Dr. Richard Hodgson. 
The London and New York house of Long- 
mans, Green & Co. bring out this monu- 
mental work in two volumes, and the reader 
finds in it a searching study of the very 
nature of life as valuable to the present 
hour asit is illuminating on future destiny. 
In the opening of the book we find Mr. 
Myers saying: 

“In the long story of man’s endeavors to 
understand his own environment and to govern 
his own fates, there is one gap or omission so 
singular that, however we may afterwards con- 
trive to explain the fact, its simple statement 
has the air of a paradox. Yet itis strictly true 
to say that man has never yet applied to the 
problems which most profoundly concern him 
those methods of inquiry which in attacking all 
other problems he has found the most efficacious. 

“The question for man most momentous of 
all is whether or no he has an immortal soul; or 
—to avoid the word immortal, which belongs to 
the realm of infinities—whether or no his person- 
ality involves any element which can survive 
bodily death. In this direction have always. lain 
the gravest fears, the farthest-reaching hopes, 
bao could either oppress or stimulate mortal 

“ On the other hand, the method which our race 
has found most effective in acquiring knowledge 
is by this time familiar to all men. It is the 
method of modern Science—that process which 
consists in an interrogation of Nature entirely 
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A Fac-Simile of the One Printed 0. --, 
Wrappers of 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap 


The soap their mothers used to 4, 
praising. Dobbins’ Electric is the «4 
article it was when it was first made 
up to l4centsa bar. If your clothe. 
last as Jong and look as whi. ¢ as th. 
it is because your Jaundress is usir. 

cheap trash, loaded with rosi: 
adulterants, that is sold as soap. |) 
pore. and madeof borax and the 
t whitens the clothes, and preser 
Itis the greatest disinfectant in :: 
Sold by all grocers. 


DOBBINS’ SOAP MANUFACTURING <0, 


Sole Manufacturers. Philadeiphia. 
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dispassionate, patient, systematic; s, 
experiment and cumulative record as 
elicit from her slightest indications }-; 
truths. That method is now dominant ; 
out the civilized world; and althou. 
directions experiments may be dij 
dubious, facts rare and elusive, Scije)-« 
slowly on and bides her time,—refusine - 
back upon tradition or to launeh into - 
tion, merely because strait is the gate 
leads to valid discovery, indisputabie tru: 

“T say, then, that this method has ne: 
been applied to the all-important prob!erm 
existence, the powers, the destiny of the 
soul.” 

Mr. Myers bases this entire work on the 
conviction that * If a spiritual world exis: 
—and if that world has at any epoch een 
manifest, or even discoverable, then it ouch: 
to be manifest or discoverable now.” [ie 
notes that “‘at no time known to us. 
whether before or since the Christian ra, 
has the series of trance manifestations—.; 
supposed communications with a supernal 
world—entirely ceased.”’ Instancing the 
“exceptional trance-history of 
borg, he says: 

‘“‘ Apart, however, from these objective eyi- 
dences, the mere subject-matter of Swedenborz’s 
trance-revelations was enough to claim respect- 
ful attention. 1 cannot here discuss the strange 
mixture which they present of slavish literalism 
with exalted speculation, of pedantic orthodox; 
with physical and moral insight far beyond the 
level of that age. Itis enough to say here that 
even as Socrates called down philosophy from 
heaven to earth, so in a somewhat different 
sense it was Swedenborg who called up philos- 
ophy again from earth to  heaven;—who 
originated the notion of science in the spiritua) 
world, as earnestly, though not so persuasively, 
as Socrates originated the idea of science in this 
world which we seem to know. It was to 
Swedenborg first that that unseen world ap 
peared before all things as a realm of law: a 
region not of mere emotional vagueness or 
stagnancy of adoration, but of definite progress 
according to definite relations of cause and 
effect, resulting from structural laws of spimtual 
existence and intercourse which we may in time 
learn partially to apprehend. For my own part ! 
regard Swedenborg,—not, assuredly, as an in- 
spired teacher, nor even as a trustworthy in- 
terpreter of his own experiences,—but yet as 4 
true and early precursor of that great inquiry 
which is our present object to advance. 

“The next pioneer—fortunately still amongst 
us—whom I must mention even in this summary 
notice, is the celebrated physicist and chemist. 
Sir W. Crookes. Just as Swedenborg was the 
first leading man of science who distinctly con- 
ceived of ‘the spiritual world as a world of law. 
so was Sir W. Crookes the first leading man of 
science who seriously endeavored to test the 
alleged mutual influence and interpretation of 
the spiritual world and our own by experiments 
of scientific precision. Beyond the establis!- 
ment of certain supernormal facts Crookes de- 
clined to go. Buta large group of persons have 
belief known as Modern Spiritualisin, or Spirit- 
ism. Later chapters in this book wil! show how 
much [ owe to certain observations made by 
members of this group—how often my own con- 
clusions concur with conclusions at which they 
have previously arrived. And yet this work of 
mine isin large measure a critical attack 
the main Spiritist position, as held, say, by \! 
A. R. Wallace, its most eminent living supporter, 
—the belief, namely, that all or almost al! supers 
normal phenomena are due to the action of spimts 
of the dead. By far the larger proportion, «s I 
hold, are due to the action of the still embodied 
spirit of the agent or percipient himself. Apart 
from speculative differences, moreover, | « 
gether dissent from tie conversion into a s 
creed of what I hold should be a bra 
scientific inquiry, growing naturally out ©! 
existing knowledge. It is, I believe, ! 
this temper of uncritical acceptance. cv: at 
ing often into blind credulity, that we must ete! 
the lack of progress in Spiritualistic jitera'! 
and the encouragement which has «ite: 
bestowed upon manifest fraud,—so ofte: 
as to create among scientific men a str 
position to the study of phenomena re 
advocated in a tone so alien from Science 

* Human Personality ”’ is the bv 
hour—perhaps of theage. Its discuss..0 0 
“Genius,” of “Sleep,” ‘“Iiypuotisn 
**Phantasms of the Dead” and ¢! pen 
and comprehensive analysis of « 
phenomena render is a work tht 
can afford tomiss. It is a most tant 
contribution to contemporary thos 

Algiers, Africa. 


Brilliants. — 


“All Green Things on the eartii, | 
Lord! ” 

So sang the choir, while ice-cased !i 

The frosty window-panes, and at 0! 

The frozen, tortured sod but mock 

And seemed to cry like some poor s 

“ Lord, suffering and endurance fil! ! 

The growing green things wil! | 
praise,— 

The happy green things, growing i: 

“So God lacks praise while al! | 
white!” 


5. — 


Sweden- 














I said, then smiled, rememberirs 5 
How oe swayed gree! 
light. 


Nay, God hears always from this 5\ 

Decani and Cantoris, South and Nori 

Each answering other, praises pou! 

—Anna 

We do not know; 

We only go 

Our way— 

We live within the wood. 

Each day 

We feel the presence of the Everla-' 

The woods are God’s cathedra’> 
churches 

Whose pillars are the pearl white bi: 

And the rugged hemlocks green; 

The chancels are agleam with |! 
tender sheen; 

The aisles are quiet reaches, 

With the domes of golden beeches; 

From nature’s leafy organ loft 


paisam’s 


Mystic harmonies swell marvelously s°"— 
Offertories tremulous and sweet, {lo1t'"6 ° 

from the height sr flight: 

+ Where the cloisters of the forest stay mcs peak 


Everywhere—from the mountain’s 10° 
down to where the goldenrod 

Bends above its mossy . 

Everywhere me ot “17 “Leslie’s Weekly: 
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DYSPEPSIA 


ao, 8. Seally of 75 Nassau St., New York, says 
For years Ihave been troubl y 
tism and dyspepsia and I came to 


o try your 
to thelr use ; I feel likea new man 


ce I com- 
menced taking them, and would not now be with- 


‘t+ them. The drowsy, sleepy feeling If 
yave has entirely disap; 


have 


.s left me, and my rheumatism is gone entirely. 


: satisfied if any one so afflicted will give 


\ 
1} 


; order—the liver not doing its work. 


Dadway’s 
R? Pills 


en 


Kidneys, Bladder, Dizziness, 
Costiveness, Piles, 
SICK HEADACHE, 
FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 
BILIOUSNESS, 
INDIGESTION, 


CONSTIPATION 
AND 


All Disorders of the LIVER. 


25c. per box. At druggists or by mail. 


RADWAY & CO., 55 Elm St., New York. 


Be sure to get ““Radway’s” and see that 
the name is on what you buy. 
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WHEN SAP BEGINS TO RUN. 





I. 
\ ow it’s time to overhaul the buckets, spouts and 
gathering pails, 
For sugaring time is near at hand. Look up the 
pit and nails, 


Put all the holders in good shape, evaporators, 
too— 


Clean up the pans and sugar-house, the whole 


outfit clear through. 
For it pays to be already when the sweet time 


comes around, 

And the juice begins to travel up the maples from 
the ground. 

Then ‘tis hustle, boil and bubble, basy time and 
lots of fun, 

Up and down the sugar orchard when the sap 
begins to run. 

II. 

I have merry recollections of the big old-fash- 
ioned yoke 

We gathered sap with years ago; our backs it 
nearly broke. 


Loaded down with yoke and snowshoes, we would 
start out very bold, 
But often slumped and lost our sap when the 
crust it failed to hold. f 
On three stones an iron kettle was the sugar- 


house we had, 

From the fire built around it came a smoke to 
drive you mad. 

But when the sugaring-off came round we always 
had great fun,. 

And great appetites for sugar while the sap kept 
on the run. 


III. 
When nights are keen and frosty, followed by 
warm sunny days, 
Is the proper sugar weather, and the kind your 
labor pays; 
And when the “Sugar Snow ” comes down you 
hail it with delight, : 
For sap will run like “ sixty”—keep you boiling 
day and night. 

But it isn’t quite so pleasant with the sap mixed 
up with rain, 

As such a mixture fails to “ stir” a sugar of good 
‘* grain.”’ 

Yet the harvest comes “between times,” and 
when the sugaring’s done, 

You will have some ready money—if the sap has 
briskly run. JAMES D. KIMBALL. 

Northampton, Mass. 
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MY GENTLEMAN. 


I own a dog who is a gentleman: 

By birth most surely, since the creature can 
Boast of a pedigree the like of which 

Holds not a Howard or a Metternich. 





sy breeding. Since the walks of life he trod, 
He never wagged an unkind tail abroad. 

He never snubbed a nameless cur because 
Without a friend or credit card he was. 


By pride. He looks you squarely in the face 
Unshrinking and without a single trace 

Of either diffidence or arrogant 

Assertion such as upstarts often flaunt. - 


By tenderness. The littlest girl may tear 
With absolute impunity his hair, 

And pineh his silken, flowing ears the while 
He smiles upon her—yes, I’ve seen him smile. 


By loyalty. No truer friend than he 

Has come to prove his friendship’s worth to me. 
He does not fear the master—knows no fear— 
But loves the man who is his master here. 


By countenance. If there be nobler eyes, 
More full of honor and of honesties, 

In finer head, on broader shoulders found— 
Then have I never met the man or hound. 


Here Is the motto on my lifeboat’s log; 


“ God grant I may be worthy of my dog 
—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 
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ZIGEUNERLIED. 


The rain is gone, but the leaves are wet, 

The long spathe swells where the buds are set; 

Summer shall wear what the springtide weaves 
In her green, green bower of leaves. 


Dim are the stars, though the moon rose bright; 

My chamber is full of the sweet spring Aight, 

The dark spring night and its scented gloom— 
Slue dusk and the lilac-bloom. 


The heart of youth and the House of Dream, 
They are here once more while the spring stars 
e.eamy; 
The palace towers of the Eastern tale 
Fell not till the dawn grew pale. 


See how their casement, amber bright, 
Hangs in the wall of the dark spring night; 
The vypsy halts by .he lighted pane 
\nd then—to the road again. 
—Kosamund Marriott Watson, 
m. : 


in The Athe- 


> 
> 


COSPEL OF THE FIELDS. 


‘ave you ever thought, my friend, 
\s daily you toil and plod 
‘he noisy paths of man, 
‘Tow still are the ways of God? 





« you ever paused in the din 
‘| traffie’s insistent cry 
‘hink of the calm in the cloud, 
the peace in your glimpse of the sky? 


‘> cutin the growing fields 
‘t quietly yield you meat, 
«| let them rebuke your noise 
use patience is still and sweet. 


y toil their eons; and we 
‘io flutter back to their breast, 
‘ndful of clamorous clay, 
get that silence is best! 
—Arthur Upson. 





> 


rhe wild rose may caress you 
And crimson o’er the dew; 

But with no love to bless you 
The rose is dead to you. 


‘ing sweet for loveand living 
Whatever fate’s in view; 

l.ove—merciful—forgiving, 
Makes life forever new! 


ed with rheuma- 
conclusion 
pills. I immediately found great relief 


to 
peared. The dyspepsia 


‘ar. pills a trial they will surely cure them, for 
‘lieve it all comes from the ayuan being out 


+ all disorders of the Stomach, Bewels, 


Miscellaneous, 


after each word. 





Aunt Jane. 
: ing, dear?” 
ter from Aunt Jane.” 


fore we married? ” 


Lucy got up and went round t reak: 
table looking troubled. pe ae 


me to be your wife?” 


thing you might never be able to forgive?” 


round her. 
“ Well, it was—it was Aunt Jane.” 


her.” 


before, I really would.” 
‘* Well, well,” he said, “it can’t be hel ! 
Who is she, and what does she do?” " 


that she may forgive me.” 
‘She hasn’t actually done so?” 
“ No.” 
“Then why despair?” He cheered up. 


an abominable man—”’ 


married an angel?” 
“No. Would it be quite true?” she asked, 
simply. 
“Only three months married, and you ask 
that?” 
* Well, she says that, in spite of it, she won’t 
be too hard on me till she has seen you herself; 
that she thinks it is a great mistake that young 
wives should ever be left alone with their hus- 
bands; that I shall always find her house a refuge 
and asylum when I wantdt—”’ 
oe Asylum!” he echoed. “Oh, 1s that the 
trouble? ” ‘ 
“I don’t think she means that exactly,” said 
Lucy; “ but listen—this is the last sentence. ‘I 
feel that I ought todo all I can to brighten your 
life, so I will come on Wednesday to stay a week 
or two.’ Aunt Jane’s invitations always were so 
indefinite. She always left a loophole for remain- 
ing.” Lucy put the letter down and sighed. 
“Only once thac I can remember did she go 
within a month of the time that she came for, 
and then it was because Willy oroke out all over 
in spots. She always had a horror of anything 
with spots ever since her gardener,was eaten by 
a leopard.’”’ : 

“Today is Wednesday,” said Tom, gloomily. 
“ Darling,” she cried, ‘‘I shall never forgive 
myself for bringing this upon you!” 
“It’s not your fault altogether,” he replied; 
** few of us can choose our aunts.” 
“Oh, there’s a postscript!’’ she exclaimed. 
*** Of course, the length of my visit will depend 
on the character of the man who has deluded 
you.’ ” 
‘“*Humph!” said Tom, ‘that’s ambiguous. 
Will she go because I’m good and she can trust 
you tome, or because I’m bad and she can’t stand 
me?”’ 
“I’m sure I don’t know,” said -Lucy. ‘Oh, 
here’s another postscript, ‘You will kindly re- 
member my weakness for a hot water bottle!’” 
“‘ That throws no light,” he said. ‘‘What am I 
todo?” 
*“*Never mind, darling; we must bear it to- 
gether.” He clasped her fondly in his arms. 
‘Would you still have married me,” she 
asked, timidly, ‘if you had known of this dread- 
ful thing?” 
** Yes, dear,’’ he replied with emotion. “I am 
as bad as you are; you have yet to meet my 
Uncle George.”” And he hurried off to his work 
with guilty haste, before she could ask any ques- 
tions. 
Aunt Jane arrived, as threatened, punctually a 
quarter of an hour late. She was always a 
quarter of an hour late, on principle. It arose 
out of a dislike for being kept waiting when 
asked out to dinner, for instance, and rapidly 
spread over the whole of her movements, owing 
to her morbid passion for regularity. To be late 
for breakfast and in time for luncheon upset her 
for a week, and she was scrupulously late for 
everything. This was annoying, unless you 
knew her and allowed for it; but so were most of 
the things Aunt Jane did. She was small, but 
enjoyed a deep bass voice. 

“Ah, my poor child,” was her greeting, ‘‘ how 
ill you are looking! ” 

“IT didn’t know it,” said Lucy meekly. 

‘““Never mind, never mind; you’ve nobody to 
blame but yourself, and you’ve got to make the 
best of it. Give me some tea, child.” 

She folded her veil and sat down with an air of 
pity. 

“Put the sugar in first, then the tea, and then 
count five slowly before adding the milk.” 

** Yes, aunt.”” Long babit had taught absolute 
submission. 

* And now tell me,’ said Aunt Jane, after a 
few minutes general conversation, “‘ does he yet 
use actual violence to you?” 

Lucy looked at her in astonishment. 

“Don’t be afraid to tell me all, child; always 
tell all the truth to your doctor and your aunt. I 
have come here to eheer you up.” 

** I don’t understand what you mean, Aunt.” 

‘“* T quite see that you are entirely at the mercy 
of this man; but, of course, though I sympathize, 
I can’t forget that you ran into it with your eyes 
open. Your mother did just the same, poor 
dear!” 

‘‘ Mother had nothing to make her unhappy,” 
said Lucy indignantly. 

“ Ah, temper, temper! No, my child, I know 
better; 1 see below the surface. Trust an old 
woman’s instinct for that. Now, don’t lose your 
temper. You are doing so rapidly, my poor child. 
I don’t say that you haven’t plenty to try it sorely 
in your new life.” 

With much more of this Lucy felt that she 
would become hysterical. Tom was not due home 
for two or three hours. . 

The old lady chatted on cheerfully. 

“‘You think you're happy, but I know better, 
poor thing. I see from your looks, from your 
manner, that you are utterly miserable. Now 
confess, haven’t I guessed right? ” 

“Pm—I’m perfectly happy,” groaned Lucy, 
dismally. ‘I mean, I was till—till—” 

* Till you came,” was what she wanted to say, 
but her courage failed. 

“Till you married!” said Aunt Jane, triumph- 
antly. “ Didn’t I say so?” 

The manner of Aunt Jane had a curiously 
quelling effect upon all who allowed themselves 
to bebrought nder its spell. Having extracted 
this admission, she followed up her success by a 
skillful cross-examination, which reduced the 
poor girl to tears, and almost persuaded her that 
her husband wasthe most brutal scoundrel on 
earth. Every little instance of his irritability, 
every little protest, however gentle, about late- 
nes3 of breakfast or toughness of beef, was 
dragged out of her by torturous means, carefully 
exaggerated and embellished with details sup- 
plied from Aunt Jane’s own instinct, and fitted 
into its place in an elaborate and highly colored 
mosaic of perfect villainy. And when it was done, 
so difficult was it to distinguish fact from fancy 
that Lucy was wondering how on earth she 
could ever have married the man at all. 

“ And now, my dear,” said Aunt Jane, “to fol- 
low up your suggestion that he is concealing 
something far worse than all this”—Lucy had 
never suggested anything of the kind, but she 
saw now how probable it was—* just tell me fully 
anything he may have confided to you and any 
suspicions you may have. that he is keeping any- 
thing back. There should be no secrets between 
a man and his wife’s aunt.” 

“No, Aunt,” said Lucy, struggling with her 
tears; ‘‘ I quite agree.’’ 

“‘ For instance, does he receive letters which 
he does not allow you to look at?” 

«J—~sJ—don’t know; I never asked him,” she 
sobbed.” 

* Poor child—poor, simple child! As if he 
would confess it. The very fact that. he says 
nothing about those letters ought to have put you 
on your guard. He always gets down to break 
fast before you, I’ll be bound, and gloats over 
them in secret, eh?” 





“ Anything exciting in your letters this morn- 
“ Well, I don’t know,” said Lucy; “ here’s a let- 
“Aunt Jane? Did I ever meet Aunt Jane be- 


“Tom, dear, you remember that day you asked 


“Yes,” hereplied. “ Why, what’s the matter?” 
“ You remember I said I had an awful sin to 
confess—a past, a present and a future; some- 


“Yes. I wouldn’t listen.” He put his arm 


* “Great Scott!” he replied. “ Was it as bad as 
that? But I don’t remember having heard of 


“No, I kept her away—in acupboard. I know 
it was wrong of me. She didn’t write to congrat- 
late, or anything, even on our wedding day, so lL 


thought it might be all right. I quite hoped she 
would never forgive me, or I would have told you 


“She pays visits, chiefly. And she Says here 


“‘ No, but she says that, though I have married 


** You mean to say you've never told her you’ve 


she would.” 


Spiracy, doesn’t it, eh?” 
have suspected it, it was so obvious. 


t 
to me is as clear as daylight.” 
Aunt Jane had never been on a scent so hot. 


drawers, safes?” 

‘“I—I think so,” was the faltering reply. 

“ Think so! ”- exclaimed Aunt Jane. 
Study at once! Am [ not his wife’s aunt?” 
Together they went to the study. 
sniffed contemptuously. 

“Smoke!” she snorted. “ Ee smokes?” 

Lucy admitted it. 

“‘ And plays cards?” 

“*I—I —think so, a little.” 


want? Now show me this secret drawer you 
were complaining of.” She hadn’t complained 
of any, but pulled the handles of several, and at 
last found one that wouldn’t open.” 
‘There you are!”” came the triumphant cry. 
“ Have you ever seen inside that? ” 
Lucy couldn’t remember that she had or had 
ever wanted to. 
** Doesn’t it all fit in wonderfully?” said Aunt 
Jane. “In there lie the letters over which he 
and the housemaid gloat is the early morning! ” 
Lucy saw it all clearly. 
‘“* And I’ve no doubt that there have been times 
when he has told you, with a pretense of sym- 
pathy, not to be ina hurry to get up?” 
Lucy did remember one or two instances when 
she hada slight cold. Aunt Jane chuckled. 
* IT never met a married couple yet. who oughtn’t 
to be divorced at once,” she said. “This must 
be finally settled this evening, and 1 will stay by 
your side till he gives a satisfactory explanation. 
He never will; it won’t bear explanation.” 
“I am very grateful to you, Aunt,” sald Lucy. 
** Show me my room, poor thing; I always take 
arest before dirner.’’ 
“Tam sure you must require it,” sald Lucy, 
leading the way upstairs. 
“And mind,” said Aunt Jane at the door, “ not 
a word to him about this till I tackle him; you 
would only put him on his guard and give him an 
ne of destroying the only evidence we 
ve.”” 
“* I will not mention it,” said Lucy, humbly. 
When Tom came in he was not met at the door, 
as usual, by his wife. He thought it strange, but 
supposed she was looking after her guest. When 
he came down to the drawing-room, punctually, 
Lucy was alone there, looking gloomily into the 
fire. She did not turn on his entrance. 


sin come home to us? ” 


** has my dear Aunt Jane arrived, she has.”’ 
example? ” 


coming to her eyes. 
We raised his eyebrows. ‘ Why, 
earth—what’s the matter, dear?’”’ 


what on 


him. She was sobbing bitterly. 
“You ask me,” she said, “‘ you, with all those— 
with all that—” 
She nearly flung the guilty letters in his teeth, 
but remembered her aunt’s warning just in time. 
** With all those what?” he asked, bewildered. 
But not another word could he get from her, and 
he was standing looking at her with an expres- 
sion of utter amazement, when Aunt Jane sailed 
in, aquarter of an hour late. She required no 
introduction. ; 
** You are the man, I suppose?” she said, with 
a@ snap of the' teeth. He bowed. 
“How do you do, Aunt Jane?” he said. ‘I 
hope you had a pleasant journey.” 
**So-so. No thanks to you!” 
“Dear Aunt Jane,” he said softly, “ I wired to 
the porters tobe polite.” It wasclear that he 
did not take her seriously, and Lucy was in- 
dignant. 

**T hear,’ said Aunt Jane, as they settled round 
the dinner table, “ that you are a lawyer? ” 

* Tam,” said Tom. 

‘ Never could stand lawyers,” she went on; “a 
nasty, deceitful lot of serpents.” 

“Indeed they are,”” said Tom, “ loathly, crawl 
ing creatures.” He shook his head solemaly. 
Being unable to put the case more strongly, 
Aunt Jane found herself unexpectedly with noth- 
ing more to say. So she turned, with pity in her 
voice, to Lucy. 

‘*My dear, I wonder you allow your cook to 
stay in the house.”’ 

“Do you suggest a shed at the bottom of the 
garden for her?” said Tom, gently interrupting. 
He had decided to assume the offensive. 
Sheignored him. ‘This soup,’’ she said, “is 
disgraceful.” 

Lucy apologized humbly. Sodid Tom. 

“Take away Miss Wilkins’ soup,” he sald to 
the servant, and it went before Aunt Jane had 
time to clutch the plate. It was long before any- 
thing else was said by anybody, but Tom seemed 
to be enjoying his dinner. Indeed, the two ladies 
were disgusted at the brazen impudence of the 
fellow. Lucy longed for the end of this ghastly 
meal, und yet feared what was to follow. At last 
the servant left, and Aunt Jane coughed signifi- 
cantly. Tom looked up. Lucy said, timidly, 
‘* Let us go.” 

**No,” said Aunt Jane; ‘‘ the time has come.” 

** Has it?” asked Tom, cracking a nut. 

“Your conscience,” said Aunt Jane, “must 
tell you that you owe an explanation to your 
wife.” 

** Must it?’ asked Tom, checking a smile. 
‘“‘Don’t lose your temper, sir,” said Aunt 
Jane. She always began an argument like that— 
it seldom failed. “Lucy, tell him what you 
know.” 

«‘]—I—Hadn’t we better go into the drawing- 
room?’ stammered Lucy. 

“No! I will protect you.” She turned fiercely 
upon Tom. “ You have letters in a drawer in 
your study which is locked. Don’t deny it!” 

“I won't,” said Tom. ‘It’s probably quite 


” 

- By your brutal conduct you thought you had 
cowed this poor child’s spirit so that she would 
make no inquiries.” 

** How did you guess?” said Tom. 

** But I have come, sir! ” 

**T can’t deny it,’’ he said. 

“ And I shallremain and protect my helpless 
piece forever, if necessary.” 

“She warned me that something of the kind 
might happen,” he said, helping himself to a 
banana. 

* Are you going to show me those letters?” 

** Certainly not; they are private.” — 

Auut Jane tried to wither him with contempt, 
but was so unsuccessful that she felt that, unless 
she retreated in haste, she would lose her temper 
herself. 

“Come!” she said. 
science.” “ 
As they swept out Tom said to his wife, “‘ Are 
you a party to this silly nonsense?” but she did 
not deign to answer. It was all beyond doubt, 
now, on his own confession. 

Tom smoked a cigarette. He hadn’t a notion 
what the row was about, but there would ob- 
viously be no peace till Aunt Jane went. So he 
changed his plan of attack and strolled into the 
drawing-room. The two were on the sofa. Aunt 
Jane’s arm was round Lucy’s waist. They looked 
ferociously at him, turned away, shuddered, and 
were silent. He sat down onan easy chair and 
took upa book. For five minutes nothing was 
heard but indignant breathing. Suddenly he 
remarked, ‘‘I saw the doctor again today.” 
There was no reply.. Aunt Jane clasped Lucy 
tightly. He went on: “I asked him what he 
thought? ”’ 

Still a silence. You could hear their shoulders 
shrugged. 

‘He said it was a little hard to explain the 
green spots, but the pink and yellow ones were 
either scarlet fever or something in-itis and were 
quite well known in their profession.” 

- Aunt Jane had released her hold on Lucy and 
was looking at him with open mouth. He went 
on casually: ‘‘I asked, was it infectious. He 
said you can’t tell until somebody has caught it 
from you.” . 4 


** Leave him to his con- 








—Atlanta Constitution. 


«“y—yes, he does usually; but—but—I don’t 


know about the gloating.” She dried her eyes 


“And doesn’t it look iclous 
in susp’ that the house. 
mald hasn’t told you about it? Looks like a con- 


Lucy clenched her hands and said she ought to 


“ Ab, my poor child, the obvious Is so seldom 
visible! I find that people very often miss what 


“And have you uccess to all cupboards, 
“ That’s 
& pretty state of mind for a wife. Take me to his 


This was said because Lucy seemed to hesitate, 
Aunt Jane 


“Poor dear, poor dear! What more do you 


“ Well, my dear, he said, cheerily, “ has our 
“If you mean,” replied Lucy, with hauteur, 


“ That’s what I meant,’ he said, a little sur- 
prised. “And am Ito bea model or an awful 


** It is not necessary for me to teach you to wear 
the cloak of hypocrisy,” she replied, with tears 


He tried to kiss her, but she drew away from 








but near relatives of myself 


Lucy turned to him 
serious, dear?” she asked. 


| out of the house.” 


Aunt Jane was upstairs, hurriedly putting on 
her hat and coat and muttering aloud. 


Send on my box. No, I am afraid I 
I shall be late as itis. Thank you for’s pleasant 
evening. Write and tell me how he is;getting on, 
and don’t forget to disinfect the letter. Why 
didn’t you tell me this before you invited me? 
The incompetence of some doctors!—and sprinkle 
It all over the carpets. Goodby.” She scurried 
down the stairs. Tom was in the hall to say 
goodby. She dodged around him and out of the 


heels. 
put her head on Tom’s shoulder. 


somehow.” 


said. 

* No, I don’t want to see.” 
“ Well, they are only what you wrote to me 
before we married.” , 


brought what she wrote to him, and they 


the table, and he knocked on the table and shot 
across to her the first in date, and she shot across 
to him her reply to it; and he read it and shot 
across the next, and so on all through the list, 
and when they came to the things which meant 
kisses. . .. 
This is a good parlor game for two.—John 
Worne, in The Sketch. 


Doutbh’s Department. 
TOWN BOY'S ONE ACCOMPLISH. 
MENT. 

Last night a boy came here from town 

To stay a week or so, 
Because his maw is all run down 
And needs a rest, you know. 
His name is Cecil, and he’s eight, 
And he can’t skin the cat— 
His maw she calls him “ Pet”; I’d hate 
To have a name like that. 


He wears a collar and a tie 
And can’t hang by his toes; 
I guess that I would nearly die 
If I had on hisclo’s; _ 
He can’t ride bareback, and today, 
When we slid on the straw, 
He ast if roosters help to lay 
The eggs I pick for maw. 


When our old gander hissed he run 
As though he thought he’d bite, 

And he ain’t ever shot a gun 
Or had a home-made kite; 

He never milked a cow, and he 
Can’t even dive or swim— 

I'd hate to think that he was me, 
I’m glad that I ain’t him. 


He thinks it’s lots of fun to pump 
And see the water spurt, 

But won’t climb in the barn, and jump, 
For fear of gettin’ hurt. 

His clo’s are offie nice and fine, 
His hair’s all over curls. 

His hands ain’t half as big as mine— 
Ke ought to play with girls. 











iA little while ago, when we 
Were foolin’ in the shed, 
He suddenly get mad at me 
Because I bumped his head. 
There’s lots of things that he can’t do, 
He thinks that sheep’ll bite. 
And he’s afraid of ganders, too; 
But he can fight all right. 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 
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A Remarkable Boy Giant. 


The latest claimants for human giant honors, 
says Good Literature, is Lewis Lewark, a seven- 
teen-year-old boy living in Carrituck ‘County, 
N.C. Six feet two inches tall, weighing 649 
pounds, and strong in proportion, this boy giant’s 
fameis spreading throughout his native State, 
where he is being exhibited by his brother. 
Lewark’s parents are rather below the ordi- 
nary stature—his father weighing only 130 
pounds and his mother less than 120. - When he 
came into the world Lewis weighed eighteen 
pounds. At the age of five years this had in- 
creased until he weighed 250 pounds. 

When he was twelve years old he weighed 496 
pounds, and it was necessary for his parents to 
take him to Norfolk to find scales large enough 
to weigh him. At that time his photograph was 
taken. 

In appearance Lewis looks like any other 
healthy boy, except that he is extremely large. 
Feats of strength that would stagger half a dozen 
ordinary men are performed by Lewis with ease. 
As a young boy Lewis received very little 
schooling, no teacher in Currituck County being 
able to control him. 

When he was twelve years old his father made 
an effort to correct him. For a few moments 
Lewis stood his punishment. Then he grasped 
his father by the trousers and lifted him high in 
the air. A quick throw, and Lewis Sr. landed 
thirty feet away. It was the last time that Lewis | 
ever was corrected by anything stronger than 
moral suasion. 

As young Lewark grew up he entered heartily 
into the work of the sound and bay men. Here 
he excelled. Seines that three men had difi- 
culty in handling, Lewis took with one hand. 

At the surfmen’s exhibition held recently at 
Elizabeth City, Lewis astonished all by hauling 
up a surfboat from the water—a task that usually 
requires the efforts of the entire crew of seven 
strong men. Again, he hauled the breeches buoy 
ashore without trouble—a task that requires the 
services of three men. 

Despite his enormous bulk, Lewis is as supple 
asan Indian and as quick as a cat. He is an 
excellent shot, a handy sailor of small boats, and 
a good all-round hunter. 

He eats In proportion to his size. Half a 
dozen canvasback ducks are as nothing to him, 
and a dozen smaller.ducks make only a fair meal. 
Though apparently a human monstrosity and 
different from all other men, Lewis is perfectly 
healthy. 
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The Mouse-Trap. 


“ When you go out to play, my children,” said 
Mrs. Mouse, “ I want to caution you about traps,” 
and the mother of the seven little mice brushed 
their silky coats until they shone like satin. 

** What are traps? ” asked the first little mouse. 
“‘ They are dreadful things that are intended to 
kill you,” replied the mother mouse. 

“Well, what are they Jike? How shall we 
know them when we see them?” askei the 
mouse with the brightest eves. 

“ Probably I’d better go out with you and show 
you one, and then you will always know just 
what to avoid,” was the reply of Mrs. Mouse, 
“I know where there is one of the death traps, 
set particularly for just such harmless little 
creatures as you are, and if you will follow me I 
will conduct you to it. I feel that it is my duty.” 
* Don’t people like us?” asked the little mouse 
with the longest ears. “We wouldn’t hurt any 
one.” 

“IT know that, my dears, but some people are 
afraid of us. Ladies, for example, always climb 
upon chairs and sofas and tables if one of us, one 
harmless little mouse, is in the room.” ; 

“ How remarkable!’ exclaimed the mouse with 
the longest tail. 

“Did a mouse ever hurt a lady?” asked the 
little mouse with the longest whiskers. 
“Certainly not—never! ” exclaimed Mrs. Mouse 
in her most convincing tones. ‘ 

“Queer,” said the mouse with the longest nose. 
** One is hardly ever understood In this world,” 
said Mrs. Mouse. 

All this time the mouse family were hurrying 
along beneath the floor and between the walls of 








Aunt Jane was standing up. 


“ But, he says, In case there should be an 
+ I had better avoid the pone aah 5 


@ moment she was out of room. 
ae concern. “Is it 


Just you see that Aunt Jane gets comfortably 
Lucy understood, and the spell vanished. 


t walt ‘ Right 


door as if twenty microbes were snapping at her 
» The deserted couple sighed with relief, Lucy 


“Tam so glad she’s gone, dear. I think she’s 
a witch; she seemed to get hold of my mind, 


“Let’s go and look at the guilty letters,” he 


So she brought what he wrote to her, and he it! 
exchanged bundles and sat at opposite sides of 


“ That’s right,” said themother mouse, 


near where we saw her,” said the mouse with 


again,” said the mother. A cat will 
watch at one hole through which a mouse has 
a i for days at atime. Therefore, avoid 
such a hole, even if you have to gnaw a new one. 
A cat has unending patience and never has but 
one idea.” - 

“What's that?” asked the mouse with the 


“* How terrible to have one’s life in such con- 
stant danger! ’”’ said the mouse with the sleekest 
coat. “I declure life is hardly worth living.” 
“* You won’t live long if you are not on the con- 
stant lookout,” cautioned the mother. -‘ Now, 
you follow me and I will soon bring you to a 
small hole leads out on a pantry shelf.” 
Away they’all scampered again, following xt 
the heels of ‘the mother mouse, and finally 
crawled after her through a very small hole. 
“ Sh!” said'the mother, “Look there! That’s 
See that wire cage? Well, that’s a trap. 
There is a place to getin, but once in you can 
never get out.” 
“Seems like a neat little house made of wire,’ 
said the mouse with the sharpest teeth. 
‘* Couldn’t we gnaw the wire in two?” 
| ‘Certainly not,” said Mrs. Mouse. “ Wire can- 
not be gnawed. Remember that. Don’t:go near 
that trap! Do you mind?” 
Afte: the trap had been thoroughly Inspected 
the mouse family returned to their heme, and 
when the little ones were by themselves, and 
after they had gone to bed at night they talked 
in whispers of the terrible cage made of wire. 
Two days passed, during which the mouse ebil- 
dren had the most. riotous times playing with 
each other, running and jumping and chasing 
each other, and playing all sorts of mouse games. 
Then something happened. It was dreadful. 
And it was allthe fault of the mouse with the 
brightest eyes; in fact, it was his idea. 
“Come with me,” he said to all his little 
brothers and sisters, “and [ will take you to a 
pleasant place such as you never saw before in 
all your lives.” That was just how it all came 
about. 
‘Where is it?” queried the mouse with the 
longest tail. 
“* I don’t know yet, but we will find it,” was the 
reply of the mouse with the ideas. 
So he led while the rest followed, and soon he 
conducted them to a pantry shelf, where there 
was a plate of cake with sugar frosting on the 
top. They all ate the cake, which had fruit in it, 
and then they played on the shelf and had a 
beautiful time. 
“That’s a queer-looking arrangement down 
there,” said the mouse with the ideas,as he 
leaned over the edge of the pantry shelf and 
looked at something on the shelf below. 
“Come on, fellows,” he said, and as quick asa 
flash he was on the lower shelf, his companions 
following him? 
“ There’s cheese in it,” said the mouse with 
the longest nose. 
“ And there are several holes all around It,” 
said the mouse with the ideas. ‘‘Wonder what 
it’s for.”’ 
Now the thing they saw was really a trap, a 
round trap with springs to it, each spring baited 
with a bit of cheese. 
‘* I shall stick my head in and get that morsel 
of cheese,” said the mouse with the longest nose, 
who was naturally a greedy mouse and loved 
things to eat better than anything else. 

So he stuck his little head in the hole and 
snap! went the spring and the mouse was caught. 
“ Strange he doesn’t come out,”’ said the mouse 
‘with theideas. 

* He must be enjoying himself with the cheese,” 
said the mouse with the longest tail. “I guess 
I'll try to get the little piece in the hcle on this 
side,” he added, pointing to another hole. In 
went his head, snap! went the spring and he 
didn’t come out. 

** Queer he doesn’t come out,” said the mouse 
with the Ideas. 

**I guess I’ll goin and see what detains him,” 
said the mouse with the sharpest teeth, and so in 
he went, snap! went the spring and there he 
stayed. ; 

**T believe it’s a trap,’ said the mouse with the 
ideas. 

* It’s not what our mother showed us,” said the 
mouse with the longest ears. ‘‘I’lllook and see 
for myself. Maybe they are eating something so 
good that they won’t leave it to come and tell us.” 
Sothe mouse with the longest ears stuck his 
head In and snap! went the spring. 

“ Now, I’m just sureit’s a trap,”’ said the mouse 
with the ideas. 

* And aon’t you think they will ever come out?”’ 
asked the mouse with the sleekest coat, beginning 
to cry. 

“Never!” said the mouse with the ideas. 
* What will mother say?” 

Then the three little mice that remained went 
home to the mother mouse, and when they told 
her what had happened she bade them take her 
to the place, which they did. 

“* Certainly that’s a trap,” she said at the first 
glance. “Dear, dear! I should have told you 
about that kind of a trap. But I haven’t seen 
one in a long time and had forgotten all about 
them.” As they stood regarding the scene with 
sorrow, the pantry door opened anda tall woman 
came in. 

“Oh!!!” screamed the lady. 

The three mice disappeared with their mother 
in a twinkling. ; 

“There,” said the mother mouse. ‘“ That was 
alady. She is terribly afraid of us. Listen to 
what she says.” 

“Mercy on us!” they heard her exclaim. 
“ Here are four micein the trap and there were 
four more on the shelf looking at them. Now 
what do you think of that? ’””—Beth Browning, in 
N. Y. Tribune. 


Historical. 


—rIna work of Gallileo containing the great 
astronomer’s and physicist’s lectures on Ptolemy 
and Copernicus, which appeared first in 1627, 
there occurs a passage narrating the inference 
that the idea of the possibility of communicating 
by telephone, nay, a similar invention, had arisen 
as early as that date. The words which Gallileo 
puts into the mouth of one of the persons dis- 
cussing said systems are as follows: ‘“ I remem- 
ber a man who wanted to sell me the secret of 
communicating at a distance of two or three 
miles by profiting of the sympathy that exists 
between two magnetic rods. When I told him 
that I was ready to buy his secret, but first 
wanted to test it, and that this test would only 
require an experiment between our two houses, 
he replied tha¢ in such ashort distance the action 
could be hardly observed. Whereupon I sent 
him away, saying that I jhad neither the time nor 
the desire to go to Cairo or Moscow to test his 
invention, but that I was willing to communicate 
with him in his own way if he himself would 
undertake the voyage to either of those cities.” 
—tThe “ cradle of the Aryan race,” that is to 
say the pure hypothesis, based on languages, 
that the ancestors of Europeans, if not many 
other races, came from Central Asia, is now re- 
garded as an “Oriental mirage” by scholars, 
says the London Globe. According to Professor 
Zaborowski, at the Ecole d’Anthropologie, Paris, 
the facts of anthropology go to prove that the 
yellow race had its origin in Asia somewhere, 
that the black race had not, andthat the white 
race has penetrated into the north of India, 
Persia, Afghanistan, Arabia, and so on, but did 
not originate in Central Asia. 

—A great many of our old sayings and quaint 
expressions have come down to us from past 
centuries, and are to be found more or less in 
the writings of our old authors, as, for example, 
“I don’t care a fig,” or, as it used more often to 











“Cat?” asked the mouse with the brightest 


“* You sald to run away from her and not to go 


fig for Peter,” “The figo tor thy friendship,” he 

says. There are many words now looked upon 

oe eae old words that were 

usage among our forefathers, 

and which have been revi ? : 

instance, “ jolly.” os ri aged ‘ 
like this word, and speak of it contemptuously as 
modern slang, while in reality itis simply a re- 
vival, and used to mean “ very,” and was in this 
sense used in a commentary of the Bible in the 
“All wae jolly quiet at Ephosss seine, Passage, 

u 
say q Phesus before St. Paul 
——The Greek Archzological Societ bas 

cided to restore the Doric Temple of gh _ 
emea, situated near the haunt of the famous 
Nemean lion, the slaying of which formed one of 
the feats of Hercules. The edifice was over- 
thrown by a succession of earthquakes, and only 
three columns are now Standing; but the fallen 
shafts that lie around the temple are so little in- 
jured that it is believed it will be possible to re- 
erect them and the fallen entablature without 
much difficulty or expense, and without having 


brightest eyes.’ recourse 
to new material. Assoonas th 
“‘Mice—nothing but mice,” was the mother’ vd. gonad 
a 2 Rig Penal euch Repeal S| around the temple has been cleared of the litter 


of fragments that now encumber it, the Greek 
government intends to begin excavations on the 
Spot, and hopes to make valuable discoveries. 











Home Dressmaking. 
Bints by Way Manton. 





4383 Blouse or Shitt 4994 Blouse Jacket, 
Waist, 32 to 40 bust. 32 to 40 bust. 


Woman’s Blouse or Shirt Waist. 4383. 

To be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 
The foundation lining is smoothly fitted and closes 
at the centre front. On it are arranged the back and 
the fronts of the waist proper that are laid in tucks, 
between and under which the trimming is applied. 
The back is without fullness, but the fronts are gath- 
ered at the waist line. The closing isjmade at the left 
of thecentre. The sleeves are the new bishop sort 
that are tucked above the e!bows and allowed to form 
soft full puffs below. At the neck is a novel stock in 
clerical cut. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 5 yards 2) inches wide, 4 yards 27 inches wide, 
3§ yards 32 inches wide or 23 yards 44 inches wide, with 
64 yards of insertion to make as ilustrated. 
The waist pattern, 4383, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, ° 
38 and 40-inch bust measure. 





Woman’s Blouse Jacket. 4384. 

To be Made With or Without Capes. 
The blouse consists of fronts, back and under-arm 
gores. The back is plain and without fullness, but 
the fronts blouse slightly over the bult. The capes 
which are optional, are attached to the stole, which 
is then applied over the neck and fronts. The 
basque portions are seamed to the lower edge, but 
these last can be omitted and the blouse finished with 
the belt if preferred. The sleeves are the full ones 
of the season with roll-over cuffs. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 2§ yards 44 inches wide or 2} yards 52 inches 
wide, with § yards 18 inches wide for stole. 
The pattern, 4384, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 








4385 Fancy Waist. 
32 to 40 bust. 


4386 Trip|e Skirt, 
22 to 30 waist. 


Fancy Waist. 4385. 
The waist consists of the fitted lining, with fronts 
and back of the waist proper. The lining is faced to 
form the yoke and the waist is shirred at the upper 
edge and tucked above the belt. ‘ It is gathered at the 
waist line and is slightly full over the belt. The clos- 
ing. is effected invisibly at the centre back. The 
sleeves areshirred at the shoulders where they form 
continuons lines with the waist, so giving the de- 
sired broad effect, and the fullness is gathered to 
form soft full puffs at the wrists. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 53 yards 21 inches wide, 4 yards 27 inches wide, 
39 yards 32 inches wide or 24 yards 44 inches wide, with 
4 yards of all-over lace and 2} yurds of applique to 
make as illustrated. 
The pattern, 4385, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 





Woman’s Triple Skirt. 4386. 

Triple skirts are noticeablé among the best and lat, 
est. models. The excellent example shown is suited 
to ali the season’s materials, whether of silk or wool 

or cotton, but as shown is of foulard in green and 
white, stitched with corticelli silk. 

The skirt consists of the foundation, cut in five 
gores, on which the three circular portions are 
arranged, the skirt and the two flounces. The skirt 
is arranged in pin tucks at the belt which give a yoke 
effect, but the flounces are circuiar with scant gathers 
at the upper edge. Ihe fullness at the back is laid in 
inverted plaits. 

The quantity of material required for medium size 

is 6§ yards 44 inches wide or 5gyards 52 inches wide for 

skirt; 6 yards 21 inches wide, 8 yards 3% inches wide 
for foundation. 

The pattern, 4386. is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28 
and 30-inch waist measure. 











4387 Child's Empire 
Sacque,-1 to 4 yrs. 


4388 Box Eton, 
32 to 40 bust. 


Child’s Empire Sacque. 4387. 

Simple little sacques made loose and which can be 
slipped on and off with ease are always in demand for 
the little folk. This very pretty design is in Empire 
style and both attractive and novel. As shown it is 
made of pale bluecashmere and trimmed with fancy 
braid, but any of the lighter weight wools can be 
used and fancy stitching can take the place of the 
braid. Or, again, for summer it can be made of white 
batiste, the entire plaited part and yolk being made 
from flouncing and collar and cuffs from edging. 

The sacque consists of the yoke, fitted by shoulder 
seams, the plaited back and fronts. At the neck isa 
wide turn-over collar. The sleeves are full, with cuffs 
cut in points to match the collar. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (2 years) is 2§ yards 27 inches wide, 13 yards 44 
inches wide. 

The pattern, 4387, is cut in sizes for children of 1, 2 
and 4 years of age. 


Woman’s Box Eten with Stole Collar. 
8. 

The jacket is made with back and fronts only and 
is fitted by means of shoulder and under-arm seams. 
At the neck is a collar, which is broad at the back 

and shoujders, but forms stole ends at the front. 
The sleeves are in bell style and short enough to 

allow the full ones worn beneath to be seen. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 3§ yards 21 inches wide, 2 yards 44 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4388, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 

SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue of 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
namé and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 











be, “a figo,” which means fillip or snap of the 





‘a high building, the mother in the lead and the 


fingers, are both to be found in Shakspere. ‘‘ A 


promptly. Address MassACHUSETTS PLOUGH- 
MAN, Mass. 
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The Horse. 


Boston Horse Show. 


The prize list for the Boston Horse Show, 
April 20 to 25, includes a considerable in- 
crease 1n the trotting classes, a total of $3400 
being offered in this division. The sum is 
said to be the largest amount ever offered 
for trotters in this country. In the read- 
. sters’ division, the best appointed road rig, 
also two new classes for coach horses, aggre- 
gating $250. There are seven classes open 
to dealers only, prizes aggregating $1405. 
Among the stable horses the association has 
entered a class for ladies’ stable horses for 
ladies to ride. There is also a new class for 
gaited stable horses, with a prize of $250. 

The special features include a competition 
for officers of the Boston Police Department 
and military competition, police and hunt- 
ing club competition and the class for thor- 
oughbreds and professional jockeys in rac- 
ing colors. Pr 


Points of a Draft Horse. 

Head: Forehead broad, face voi nos- 
trils large, eyes bright and prominent. 

Body: Neck deep, tapering toward the 
head; shoulders wide and deep ; breast wide 
and muscular; back short and muscular; 
loin fleshy, strong and broad; flank deep, 
with straight underline; girth round and 
deep ; withers sloping to the back, a: ching 
to the crest. 

Limbs: Arms muscular at joint, powerful, 
broad, well formed ; elbow not pointing in- 
ward; knee flat, good sized, clean; cannon 
straight, clean, fine haired; pasterns long 
and sloping; hocks strong, well defined ; 
hips square and wide. 

The Gentlemen’s Driving Club of Barre, 
Vt., has leased the Granite City Trotting 
Park, and arrangements will be made to 
enter. the Vermont half-mile circuit with the 
three towns of St. Johnsbury, Morrisville 
and Barton. os 


The aggregate for this year’s Kentucky 
Futurity is $22,000, and the fee is only $5. 
Of the total, $14,000 goes to three-year-old 
trotters, $5000 to two-year-old trotters and 
$3000 to three-year-old pacers. 

There is more truth than poetry in the 
following, clipped from an exchange, con- 
cerning the intelligence of that noble ani- 
mal, the horse: “Far too many of the 
human family believe that the horse is only 
a‘ brute,’ to be yanked, kicked and pounded 
into submission at the pleasure or passion 
of the ‘acephalous hossman,’ whu is trying 
1o force his would-be faithful animal ser- 
vant to perform duties which neither under- 
stand the foundation principles of, but both 
overating against each vther and getting 
farther from the desired goal at every turn. 
It is a case of a man wanting to be a horse 
trainer not understanding the true princi- 
p'es of hcrsemanship; ignoring the natural 
laws of animal life, and the horse, not 
knowing what is wanted; a horse-and-man 
fight generally results with no advantage to 
the ‘ breaker ’ and certainly a damage to the 
horse.” 
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Asa result of several weeks of experi- 
menting, Dr. E. F. Vorhis of Owego thinks 
that beet-sugar syrup is a better and 
cheaper food for horses than oats. He 
bought thirty barrels of this syrup, each 
containing fifty gallons, from the Bingham- 
ton Beet Sugar Company. The syrup costs 
three cents a gallon, if the barrels are re- 
turned. This syrup has been fed to the 








horses of George Crabb, who runs the 
Owego omnibus and baggage transfer line, | 
and to those of James Forsyth, a farmer. | 
All of these horses have been able to per- | 
form their work satisfactorily, they like the | 
food and it seems to agree with them, as | 
they have kept in better condition than | 
when fed on oats. The syrup is also said to 
be considerably cheaper than oats. 


2 





The Japanese government is trying to 
buy some Vermont Morgan stallions for 
introduction into that country. 


ss 
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It is stated that during his lifetime, the late 
W. B. Fasig sold nearly seventeen thousand 
horses, mostly trotting stock, and at a total 
value of over $7,500,000. 

Valuable prizes have been offered by the 
directors of the Boston Horse Show for 
trotting-bred stallions suited to get carriage 
horses. There aretwo classes, one for stall- 
ions 15.1 hands or under, and the other for 
stallions over 15.1 hands. In each case the 
first prize is $500. 
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The horse that is always tzeated as a 
friend becomes the most valuable helper. 


a> 
>< 


Value can be quickly knocked out of a 
team by a foolowner. It takesa wise man- 
ager to bring out full value and maintain it. 





Experience with Orchard ‘Fruits. 


MARKETING APPLES FCR EXPORT. 
With the recent demand in Europe 
promising and returns liberal, it is a 
temptation to many to turn onto a willing 
market all that will pass, and oftentimes to 
deacon the packing ofthe barrels a little, 
thinking that the end of,the -barrel will sell 
the middle. Sisal Se 
True, that plan will often workin our 
home markets, but no one packing for 
steafner shipment should think of such an 
attempt, for if you send over fifty or one 
hundred barrels, they will sell the whole lot 
off at auction, from the inspection of a 








Warranted 
to give satisfaction. 






pes 
CAUSTIC BALSAM 


A safe, speedy and 
positive cure for 


Curb, Splint, Sweeny, Capped H 
Strained Tendons, Founder, Wind Puffs, 


Cures skin 
diseases or Parasites, Thrush, Diphtheria. 


Removes all Bunches from Horses or 

Cattle. 
Asa HUMAN REM WY for Bheu- 
hroat, etc., it 


uable. . 
ery bottle of Canstic Balsam s01d is 
Wenn, to give satisfaction. Price $1.50 
rugeists or sent by ex- 
. with full directions for its 
. Send for descriptive circulars, testimo- 
nials, etc. Address 


THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio, 
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sample of two to four barrels, and this 
sample is picked at random, and the barrels 
emptied into a large box so that every apple 
can be seen. Hence, yvu realize the danger 
of allowing even one basket togoin a carload 
for which you are not willing tae whole 
shipment shall stan4, for that barrel is just 
as likely to be a sample as any. 

So long as part of the shippers are send- 


| ing fine fruit properly packed, the one who 


ships inferior quality will suffer much by 
the comparison. So give them the best we 
have, while they are willing to pay fora 
good thing at a good price. 

BEN DAVIS APPLES. 


A reader inquires if he would better set 
Ben Davis trees to any extent in a new 
orchard. This is rather an open question 
for the Eastern grower. The variety 
mentioned has not generally stood in as 
good favur in New England as in some 
se :tions of the West; while it stands well 
tuday in those markets, partly ewing to its 
excellent keeping qualities, and _ teing 
largely immune to damage in shipping, if 
given average attention. If some new apple 
should appear with these same qualities and 
a superior flavor and texture, there is no 
doubt Ben Davis would get a black eye. 
One objection I feel sure is caused from the 
tough, flavorless skin. But that is a feature 
we cannot afford to eradicate, for it is the 
direct source of keeping and shipping su- 
periority. The apple should be peeled before 
eating or using. The skin of any fruit is 
not made for the eating qualities, but fora 
protection, though tothe faste of the writer 
an apple which will bear eating with the 
skin on hasa certain flavor that cutting an 
apple with a knife takes away. 

One of the reasons the Ben Davis has not 
met with the favor in the East that it has in 
the West is that, owing to the shorter sea- 
son it does not, as a rule, get to the proper 
stage of ripeness on the tree. Many pick 
alltheir apples at one time, regardless of 
the difference in maturity, and in an crchard 
where several kinds are grown anda num- 
ber of pickers employed, we have often seen 
one man picking Baldwins, another Kings 
and another Ben Davis, and so on. 

My experience is that a Ben Davis is 
much like a peach in that respect, and is 
greatly injured in amount of juice, tender- 
ness and flavor by early gathering. 

‘It ‘surely: ought to remain on the treea 
full month after Kings are at the proper 
stage for picking, and the last thirty days 
will add fully fifty per cent. to quality. 

The Ben Davis needs to be planted on soil 
where.it will not suffer from drought. On 
dry land, and gathered early, it will be dry, 
mealy: and tasteless, while raised under the 
opposite ccnditions you would never recog- 
nize the fruit if you were accustomed to 
only that grown under the less favorable 
circumstances. A little cold will not injure 
the fruit on the tree, but rather will im- 
prove it. I; ought to stay on the tree till it 
separates easily from the stem joint. Those 
who have always gathered it early may not 
believe it ever reaches that stage, but it 
does. So much in favor of a fruit which 
has many friends who cannot say enough in 
favor of it, and also as many who can’t find 
lauguage in the dictionary to express their 
disgust with it. But, all inall, 1 think the 
individual grower is often reproduced in the 
fruit he raises. 

As tothe desirability of planting it. out 
for orchards to command the futuré market, 
we will repeat what Barry says of it, 
namely: ‘‘ Flesh white, tendr, jaicy, sub- 
acid.”” I am glad so good an authority uses 
that language in describing it, for the writer 
would be fearful to send out that descrip- 
tion for New England readers, if he ever 
wanted the good-will of the reading public 
in future. I have seen Ben Davis which 


‘would answer that description. Of the tree, 


the same author says: ‘* Vigorous, upright, 
spreading, productive, blooms late.” To 
this every grower can certify. Hence, if you 
like the Ben Davis tree, and in ideal condi- 
tions the fruit, I would advise you to plant 
it. But remember, itis as far off the road 
to success for a grower to plant a variety of 
tree he dislikes, as for a man to raise black 





hogs when he despises any color but white. 

If you give it proper locations and condi- 
tions, and then cultivate and care for the 
tree and raise and gather the fruit acedrding 
to the requicements of its best dezree of 
development, you will find a fortune in Ben 
Davis as long as the present market holds. 
In fact, you will control a market fur yeur- 
self. But bear in mind that you van do all 
things else necessary to assure success, aud 
by the one thing lacking of picking too early 
ruin all your previous prospects. 

If the market should ever get out of reach 
the tree can easily be worked over to'those 
kinds of fruit more in demand in hiarket 
and the change easily and quickly ‘made, 
while you havea hardy and vigorous tree 
on which to grow your newly engrafted top. 
If you like the tree, by all means give it a 
chance, and I believe you will not be disap- 
pointed. Grown in New England, it has the 
call on a later market than that of’ almost 
any other app‘e, and comes later than this 
same apple raised in the Southwest. Pro- 
fessor Waugh says there are more trees 
of Ben Davis growing in that far-famed 
apple section of Vermont, Grand Isle 
County, than of Baldwin, and it is grown in 
more orchards. 

BLACK KNOTS ON PLUMS. 

If you have pium trees infested with black 
knot, if you have not treated them already, 
you ought to du so at once before more of 
the spores have scattered. The foilowing 
remedy has proven efficient and readily as 
well as cheaply applied: 

Take equal parts of each: Raw linseed 
oil, spirits of turpentine and kerosene oil. 
Mix together, which for a small amount can 
be readily done by shaking in a bottle. For 
a larger amount mix by forcing through a 
force pump as you would make an emulsion. 
Apply it liberally to the knot and all round 
it. It will absorb quickly, so sup it on thor- 
oughly and it will prevent further distri- 
bution of spores, and I have seen a 
full-grown knot over a year old as large 
as a small ear of corn treated with it 
go away and leave the tree as clean and 
smooth as though a knot had never been 
present. If the tree is badly infested, I 
would apply at once and again in. March, 
again in May and again in September. If 
the first application after the knot starts is 
made befure the spores begin to seatter in 
the fall, another application in the spring 
following will usually complete the o >ject. 
Don’t skip this because the remedy 1s 
simple. Give it a trial and convince your- 
self, A. J. HAMM. 

New Hampshire. 
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New York Farm Notes. 


Here in the northern part of the State we 
are experiencing 4 month of March that 
rarely occurs in this section. With the ex- 
ception of last year it is notable that March 
has been open and warm for several seasons, 
while the following months were wet and 
cold, just when warm weather was most 
needed. The present month has been a 
little phenomenal. The snow Jeft during 
the early part of the month, and a portion 
of the month has been very warm, some 
days the thermometer registering 80° in the 
shade, hot enough for July weather. 

The sugar makers tapped their sugar 








orchards the first part of the month, and 
have only had a few short runs of sap tbus 
far. But little syrup or sugar has been 
made. The farmers are in doubt whether 
they are toget repaid for the preparation for 
sugaring or not. East of the Black river, in 
this county, there area large number of sugar 
orchards, which contain thousands of trees. 
Those owning these bushes make great prep- 
arations for sugaring. It requires a large 
amount of extra help, carrying on the busi- 
ness a long distance from the homes o those 
owning these sugar works. When the spring 
is unfavorable tor making sugar these men 
meet with a large loss. 

The past winter has been very unfavor- 
able for the lumbermen of this county. 
Both east and west are large lumber camps, 
where immense qaantities of pulp wood 
and saw logs are cut and hauled to nearby 
streams, to be driven down to their destina- 
tion during the spring freshets. All this 
lumber is driven to the Black river, and 
then finds its way to the large pulp mills 
and sawmills, at intervals along the rive: 
for many miles, in Lewis and Jefferson 
counties. The frequent thaws during the 
winter and the final breakup early in March 
has caused about one-fourth uf the logs to 
remain in the forests until another year, 
which means a great loss to the jobbers, as 
well as to the owners of the timber. Pulp 
wood depreciates in value if it remains for 
any length of time after being cut. It should 
be gotten out the first year, if possible. 

The frost is pearly out of the ground, aad 
the roads which have been the very “worst 
are now settling somewhat. Grass is 
“* greening up” tuo early for this section, as 
= reaction is looked for later on. When 
frogs are croaking in March the saying is 
that they must lovk through glasses three 
times befure spring comes in earnest. 

Milk delivered at the stations here is 
bringing $1.32 and $1.30 per hundred 
pounds. Veal calves are still fetching good 
prices on foot at our local markets. They 
have sold at eight cents per pound on foot 
during the month of February, and that 
beats all former records here. Dressed pork 
is still high in price, and not plentiful. 
Milch cows command large prices, and so 
do horses, with a great demand for the 
latter. Fodder appears to be plentiful this 
spring. Hay is worth from &8 to $10 per 
ton. ‘The outlook for the farmers’ interests 
appears bright at this writing. 

P. E. WHITE. 

Lewis County, N. Y., March 23. 
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City newspapers are still commenting at 
length on the dismal croakings of one or 
two elderly and discouraged reverends and 
others, such utterances being taken for all 
they are worth, and perhaps a little more. 
It is all nuts for city people, accustomed, as 
they are, to be criticised as artificial, tend- 
ing to degenerate, and dependent wholly on 
fresh young blood from the country to 
maintain city life. All this is as true as 
ever, and they know it well enough. The 
current of good old country blood is as 
strong and vigorous as ever, and still sup- 
plies the best raw material for city prugress. 
The few back towns which may have gone 
to seed alittle are hardly worth consider- 
ing astiny streams of the great reservoir of 
vital power upon which all depend. It may 





be conditions have changed about mure or 
less; some towns strongei, more prosperous 
and more enlightened, some weaker and 
worse. A larger proportion of the best 
farmers live in tie suburbs of large 
places because of better markets and facili- 
ties. But grand old rural New England is 
still alive and is becoming more so with in- 
crease of trolley lines, mail routes, good 
j roads and telephones. City critics, the 
| rankest of them, know all this well enough, 
but cannot always resist the sly pleasure of 
looking through very smoky glass at the 
region of sunshine, strength and health. 














According to Dr. Henry Wallace there are 
three essentials in the relations of tenant 
and landlord: First, there should be equity, 
fairness and justice by which both should 
receive a fair compensation; second, the 
relations should be such that the tenant 
can adopt a system of agriculture by which 
the soil fertility will be maintained, and 
third, the re.ationship should be such as to 
develop the highest character in both tenant 
and landlord. 





$. H. GODMAN 


WABASH, IND. 
PURE-BRED 


Hereford Cattle. 


STOCK FOR SALE 
WM. HOLLAND, 


LIVE. STOCK AUCTIONE® 2 


sell anywhere in United S:at-. 
Posted on 
reasonable. 





breeds of stock. Te; 
Address, 


Waterloo. 


HEREFORD ,°* 


FOR S- 
MALES AND FEMALES. 


WASHBURN & KNOWLTON. New Londor 


SCOTCH COWS AND HEIF©2s 


of good quality. in calf to one of the z 
Scotch sires of the perio, and a /. 


HIGH-CLASS BULIs. 


for sale at prices you can stand. 


Shropshire Rams and Ew; 


of greatest individual merit and 
g for sale as usual. 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE. 


Kepresentative in America of ALFRED 4 \ - 
& CO., College Hill, Shrewsbury, Enzia: 


ROBERT MILLER, Stouffville, Ontario, Canzcs, 


W. S. MARR, 


Uppermill, Tarves, Aberdeenshire, 
SCOTLAND. 


Short-horn Cattle. 


ne of the oldest established herds in Seo: 
The ssie, Missie, Princess Royal. (\: 
Lady, Alexandrina, Maude, Goldie and |: 
terfly tribes; bred on the farm for genera: 
Alike in blood; alike in type. 
Annual sale of bull calves in October. 




















| WAVE A VERY CHOICE LOT OF HEAVY 


Percheron Stallions 


As good as can be found in any barn in Anverica 
| are young and dark colors and have al! the 2 
hy ities that the American trade is lo 
ith my — years experience in the impo . 
ness I am able to find and buy the best that there ar. 
in France. Come and examine the stock and 
be pleased with them and the very low price that [ a), 
offering the best of stock for. 9 miles from Chicas 
4daily trains each way on C., M. & St. P. KR. R 


H. A. BRIGGS, Elkhorn, Wis, 


Beaver Valley Herefords, 
WIBAUX, MONT. 
E. H. BREWSTER, Prop. 


Farm 1 1-3 miles north of town. 


Registerei Herefords 
of both sexes and all ages for 
sale at all times at bottom prices. 


TheMost Successful Remedy 

















, N. Y¥., Mar. 11,191. 


Cured Spavins of Ten Years’ 


for KENDALL’ SPAVIN CURE, 
also ool srestintee the emer Book free, or address 


DR. B. J. Kendall Co., Enosburg F alls, Vt. 
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| THE 
FARMER WITH AN 
EYE f° 


LOO 





PURCHASES | 


the McCormick whenever he wants a binder, reaper, mower, | : 
rake, corn binder, husker and shredder, or other harvesting || 
machine, because he prefers machines that meet his require- 
ments — machines that give him satisfaction — machines that 
are worth every dollar that he pays for them. 


't will help your farming business to read the McCormick book, “A 
MODEL MACHINE,” which is mailed free. 
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T. A. McCORMICK, General Agent, a | 
McCormick Machines, Boston, Mass g 
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International Stock Food Co. 


you this emoust, IF. ESCRIBED. 
nd Aarwer There 8Qusetiaes Bote oc Sele ee Be ee take otek Have You! 
MINREAPOLIS, 
U.S. A. 
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Largest Stock Food Factory in the World. 
Paid in, $1,000,000 


Capital ‘ 
We Occupy 62,000 Feet of Floor Space 








